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PREFACE 

The text of this edition of Alphonsus, Emperor of 
Germany, is a reproduction in facsimile of a copy of 
the original edition designated British Museum copy 
644 d. 50. 

In the introduction no attempt has been made to 
solve the vexed questions of authorship and of date — 
questions that have been so ably discussed by others 
— ^but the endeavor has been to bring the play into 
relation with certain tendencies of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean age. 

In the notes appended to the volume the purpose 
has been to draw as largely as possible upon the 
records of contemporary travellers for the elucidation 
of the references made by the dramatist to conditions 
characteristic of the Germany of his day. To the 
praiseworthy pioneer work of Elze and to the scholarly 
investigations of Professor Parrott any one who at- 
tempts to bring out this play must necessarily be 
under special obligations. For the quotations fre- 
quently made from the edition of the former and for 
the guidance that the edition of the latter has been in 
connection with the comments on the text the writer 
wishes to express his deep indebtedness. The writer 
takes this opporttinity, too, of recording his warm ap- 
preciation of the help which certain suggestions, made 

by his wife, have been to him. 

..• 
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IV Preface 

The eminently satisfactory text that ProfessorParrott 
has prepared in his collected plays of Chapman must 
render the attempt by another to further reconstruct 
the play a futile task. The present edition contains, 
therefore, only a very few text emendations, and these 
have been necessarily relegated to the notes. 

H. P. S. 

December i, igi2. 



INTRODUCTION 

In his Literary Relations of England and Germany in 
the Sixteenth Century, Herford makes the statement 
(p. 171) that ''the score or so of early plays which pro- 
fess to be founded on German history treat it with an 
open contempt much beyond what is demanded by the 
exclusive purstiit of scenic effect. Historic truth is not 
subordinated to dramatic truth but simply ignored." 
After characterising Alphonsus of Germany as "a crude 
and sanguinary travesty of an imperial election dispute 
in which the chief interest attaches to a wholly mythical 
love affair, " he goes on to say that ''the play is never- 
theless probably the least unhistorical of the whole 
group. " 

The plot evolves out of the contention of Alphonso X 
of Castile and Richard, Earl of Cornwall, aspirants, 
during the Interregnum of the thirteenth century, to 
the crown of the Holy Roman Empire. The dramatis 
personcB include a large number of historic figures, but 
the plot and the interpretation of character are for 
the most part at variance with the record of history. 
Alphonsus, who in the play is depicted as a monster of 
iniquity, was an inoffensive monarch who never entered 
the land over which the dramatist would have us believe 
he established so bloody a rule. The partisan align- 
ment credited to the different Electors does scant 
justice to the stand they actually took. Prince Edward 
(later Edward I of England) never placed foot upon 
the soil of Germany and thus escaped the charms of 
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the German maiden to which in the play he succumbs so 
completely. Both the lives and the deaths of the prin- 
cipal characters were, in short, radically different from 
what a reading of the drama would lead one to suppose. 

As an offset to the liberties which he takes with the 
events of history, the dramatist preserves, with rather 
exceptional fidelity, social customs and political insti- 
tutions peculiar to the Empire. 

If the play fails to render accurately the spirit. of the 
age in which the action is laid, it indicates, though in an 
exaggerated manner, the violence and the trickery of 
the period in which it was written. Although it would 
be a libel to assert, without some modification, that the 
play taken as an entity illustrates the temper of those 
times, several incidents of brutality and craft that find 
place in it have their parallels, more or less close, in 
the history of the day. To attempt to identify the 
events or allusions in this drama with any one of these 
parallels would be hazardous, and yet, after a review 
of the evidence, the conclusion seems legitimate that 
the violence and intrigue of the Elizabethan age find 
their magnified reflection in Alphonsus of Germany and 
in dramas of that type. To the substantiation of this 
contention this brief introduction is devoted. 

The first five maxims which Lorenzo impresses upon 
his willing pupil (see pp. 3-5 of the play) are, as Meyer has 
pointed out in Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama, 
more or less close renditions of precepts contained in Gen- 
tillet's Discours sur les Moyens de bien gouverner. . . . 
Contre Nicholas Ma^hiavel. Of the sixth maxim: 



"Be alwaies jealous of him that knows your secrets. 
And therefore it behooves you credit few; 
And when you grow into the least suspect, 
With silent cunning must you cut them off, " 
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Meyer {Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama, p. 136) 
says: ''This is not to be found exactly as stated either 
in Machiavelli or Gentillet, but must have been per- 
verted by the dramatists from Principe^ 23.*' The 
last two lines of the sixth maxim are deserving of special 
attention. The murder of an accomplice or of one 
cognisant of some secret the betrayal of which would 
be costly, is not infrequent in the Elizabethan drama. 
What is worthy of emphasis is that it was apparently 
not exceptional in the history of that age. For instance, 
some of those who had a hand in the assassination of 
Damley had to be rendered safe, to prevent their mak- 
ing revelations implicating others. One of them who 
wandered about in the dark, professing his guilt, was 
seized and thrust into prison. Another, from whom 
betrayal was feared, was knocked over the head and 
buried out of the way (Froude, History of England from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
vol. xi, p. 42). According to Weldon {Court and 
Character of James I, ^. 23) when Sir Gervase Elwaies, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, learned of the design of 
Weston against the life of Overbury, he attempted, 
and at the time succeeded in, dissuading him from so 
foul a deed by stating among other things that "so 
many personages of honour would never cabinet such a 
secret in his breast, that might ruin them," thereby 
making Weston sensible of the dangers he ran. It was 
no uncommon thing in those days, "the game being 
bagged," as Lord Castlemaine expresses it, "to hang 
the spaniel which caught it, that its master might not 
appear." 

Having delivered himself of the sixth maxim above 
quoted, Lorenzo, to teach his pupil by example, relates 
how he sent Julio Lentulus to his grave with a poison 
that the latter had entrusted to him. The partictdar 
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virtue of this poison is that "it is twenty days before 
it works." Lorenzo has another poison, which ''kills 
suddenly, " and it is this poison which Alphonsus, who 
has profited by the nefarious teachings of his secretary, 
uses in killing the latter. In Act III, Alphonstis, after 
having drunk to the King of Bohemia, puts poison into 
the beaker. Bohemia, unaware of the treachery of the 
Emperor, drinks the poisoned draft. Later there is 
allusion to the fact that "in twenty hours" this poison 
will not work, a statement which has prompted Elze, 
somewhat arbitrarily, to identify it with the poison 
that Lorenzo had in his possession and to change the 
reading of the line in Act I from "twenty days" to 
"twenty hours. " But slow- working poisons, as well as 
those that "killed suddenly," are referred to in the 
Elizabethan age. In 1579, for instance, there appeared 
before Don Bernardino in London a youth who claimed 
that he had a poison which, if applied to the lining of a 
man's hat, would dry up his brain and cause his death 
in ten days. He was ready, if the Ambassador ap- 
proved, to try its power on the Prince of Orange. 
Although Don Bernardino had no great faith in the 
successful issue of the attempt, he nevertheless gave 
the youth his blessing and sent him on his evil mission 
(Froude, History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, vol. xi, p. 590). 
The efficacy of this method of poisoning may be 
doubted. And yet it is in order to point out that in 
The White Devil (Act V, sc. 2) Lodovico sprinkles 
Brachiano's beaver with a poison, and Brachiano in 
the next scene, feeling the effects of the poison, 
exclaims: 

"O, my brain 's on fire! 
The helmet is poisoned. " 
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In this play, moreover, allusion is made (Act V, sc. i) 
to a poisoning attempt of the time. The lines, 



To have poisoned . . . 
The puminel of his saddle . 



Reed points out, recall the case of Edward Squire, who 
in 1598 ''was convicted of anointing the pummel of the 
Queen's saddle with poison, for which he was afterwards 
executed. " 

The notion of poisoning saddles seems to have been 
harboured, however, by others besides Squire. More 
than ten years earlier, in January, 1587, Stafford, a 
brother of Sir Edward, the Ambassador at Paris, came 
to Walsingham with the story that there was a conspir- 
acy to take the life of the Queen, in which M. Chas- 
teaimeuf was the prime mover. According to Stafford's 
report Chasteaimeuf had asked him whether he knew 
any one who, for a suitable reward, would undertake 
to kill Elizabeth. The Pope was ready to pay an an- 
nuity of ten thousand crowns to the successful assassin. 
Stafford further told Walsingham that he was ap- 
proached by Destrappes, Chasteauneuf 's secretary, to 
the same purpose. To ingratiate himself with them 
and thus to gather further details of the conspiracy, 
Stafford, according to his account, replied that there 
was a man named Moody, under arrest for debt at 
Newgate, who, he thought, might be prevailed upon. 
Destrappes expressing a readiness to interview Moody, 
he and Stafford went to the prison. There, according 
to Stafford, Moody proposed that if he were released 
(a thing that coidd be readily accomplished, for his debt 
was but a trifling one), he would either poison the QueerCs 
saddle or introduce a bag of powder under her bed 
(Froude, History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Destruction of the Spanish Armada, vol. xii, pp. 336-337). 
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Chimerical as this proposal appears, the drama con- 
tains instances equally fantastic. Barabas in the Jew 
of Malta (Act IV, sc. 4) administers poison through a 
flower, which he presents to his victim to smell — a de- 
vice which is employed in the French ballad entitled 
**La Marquise" (Blad6, Poesies Populaires en Langue 
FrangaisCy p. 26): 

*' La reinne lui donne un bouquet 
Fait de fleurs tant jolies; 
Mais en flairant ce beau bouquet, 
EUe a perdu la vie." 

In Marlowe's Massacre at Paris, sc. 2, Guise, addressing 
an apothecary, says: 

"Where are those perfumed gloves which late I sent 
To be poisoned?" 

Guise, having come into possession of the gloves, sends 
them to the Queen. In the very words used in the 
play the Bishop of Rodez refers to this incident in his 
History of Henry IV. **Some historians," he states, 
**say that she was poisoned with a pair of perfumed 
gloves; but if I be not deceived, this is a falsity." 

When Ithamore in Act II, sc. 3, of The Jew of Malta 
takes for granted that the letter which Barabas hands 
hitn is poisoned, he may well be alluding to a practice 
of the day. Certain it is that in an age not very dis- 
tant, as time goes, the attempt of convejdng poison 
on the paper of a letter was sometimes made. Witness 
the following incidents: — ^At Rome there was held in 
captivity by Pope Innocent VIII an unfortunate 
Turkish prince named Djem, whose existence was a 
menace to the rule of Bajazet, his brother. Living in 
constant fear of his life, Djem took the precaution on 
one occasion, in giving audience to an ambassador sent 
by his hostile-minded brother, of having that emissary 
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lick every part of a letter he bore, both inside and out, 
before Djem would venture to so much as take it in his 
fingers (Fyvie, Story of the Borgias, pp. 27-28). The 
suspicion that was harboured by Djem proved to be ill- 
founded, but an instance occurred not many years later 
which proves the wisdom of the men who in crafty Italy 
were on their guard. Tomasino, a musician in the serv- 
ice of Alexander VI, tmdertook to bear to the Pope 
certain letters purporting to come from the commu- 
nity of Forli, of which Tomasino was a native. These 
letters Tomasino had contrived to envenom with a 
deadly poison. Possibly as a precaution against in- 
fection he therefore brought them rolled up within a 
hollow cane (Gordon, Lives of Alexander VI and CcBsar 
Borgia, p. 141). The carrying of letters in a cane 
was not unknown to the Elizabethan age and the 
bearer of poisoned letters would, therefore, have run 
no greater risk of infection then than in the time of the 
Borgias. This secret conveyance is alluded to in Tan- 
cred and Gismunda, as well as in Boccaccio's first novel 
of the fourth day, on which Tancred and Gismunda is 
based, but it played a part, too, in the history of the 
period. Proude records (History of England from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada^ 
vol. X, p. 297) that a lad was detected bringing secret 
letters to Mary Stuart ''concealed in a staff. " 

The "toy," mentioned in Act I of Alphonsus of 
Germany, '*to cast a man asleep" even when merely 
''smelt unto," though not a deadly poison, suggests 
one or two of the poisoning devices described above. 

To the poisoned weapon there is no reference in 
Alphonsus of Germany and yet its use in the Elizabethan 
age and the allusions that are made to it in other dramas 
may serve as excuse for a paragraph or two regarding it. 
In Act V, sc. I, of Tamburlaine occurs the line, "And 
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every bullet dipt in poisoned drugs. ** In The Devil's 
Charter, Baglioni, exulting over the fallen Rotsi, ex- 
claims, "You never drempt of a poysoned bullet, did 
you?" If one seeks for confirmation in the history 
of the period of this method of making assassination 
doubly sure, the death of the Prince of Orange is a case 
in point. Balthazar Gerard fired three poisoned balls 
into the body of the Protestant Prince (Morley, Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, p. 718). 

Allusions to poisoned swords, rapiers, and daggers are 
frequent in the Elizabethan drama. To mention only 
a few: — In Act I, sc. i, of -4 Fair Quarrel, Russell says, 

"And I must tell you, sir, you have spoke swords, 
And 'gainst the law of arms, poisoned the blades/' 

In The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus, sc. 6, occurs the 
phrase "envenomed steel." The surgeon called in to 
examine the King's wounds {The Massacre at Paris, 
sc. 24) exclaims, 

"Alas, my lord, the wound is dangerous 
For you are stricken with a poisoned knife. " 

But perhaps the most convincing example of an allusion 
to this contemporary practice is to be f otmd in Hamlet. 
Whether or not the Hamlet-Laertes fencing bout f otmd 
place in the Ur-Hamlet — ^in all probability Kyd's — 
there is certainly neither in Saxo Grammaticus nor 
in the Hystorie of Hamblet, based on Belleforest and 
published in 1608, a situation, however embryonic, 
which suggests this contest, much less the poisoning 
of the foils that are used in it. It was probably not 
merely the scenic limitations or the more noble concep- 
tion of Hamlet's character that prompted Shakespeare, 
or the plajrwright responsible for the earlier drama, to 
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replace the holocaust of the non-dramatic versions of 
the story by a new denouement. It seems probable that 
the substitution was recognised as adding vraisemblance 
by association with a practice familiar to the age. 

There was certainly one conspicuous case, antedating 
Shakespeare's Hamlet and involving the destinies of the 
nation, in which the poisoned rapier played its part. At 
the examination and voluntary confession of Edmond 
Yorke, taken the 20th of August, 1 594, before Sir Michael 
Bloimt, Ejit., Sir Edward Coke, Knt., etc. Qardine, 
Criminal Trials ^ vol. ii, p. 271), it was elicited that at a 
certain conference there had been discussed "divers de- 
vices how to kill her majesty. Some spake of a little 
cross-bow of steel, that should carry a little arrow level 
a great way ; and if the same did with a small arrow draw 
blood, being poisoned, she should not escape it. And 
this examinate was persuaded to have a little dagger, 
and so to kill her as she walked in the garden. But it 
was thought better to execute it with a rapier poisoned 
in the point, which is least suspected. ' ' Years later it 
was nunoured that Elizabeth's successor had been done 
to death by similar means. On Saturday, March 22d, 
five months after the discovery of the Gtmpowder Plot, 
it is recorded (Stow's Annales of King James, p. 881) 
that a report was circulated, and continued to grow, 
to the effect that the ICing had been murdered. " Most 
reports agreed, " the account adds, "that the king was 
stabd with an envenomed knife. " 

The drinking of poisoned wine, through a draught 
of which Bohemia is done to death in Alphonsus of 
Germany y was a common mode of assassination in the 
Elizabethan as in other ages, and is alluded to in the 
dramas of the period. Occasionally in the plays men 
meet their death accidentally, as it was at one time 
believed Pope Alexander VI met his, by drinking a 
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poisoned beverage intended for another. Thus in 
Women Beware of Women the Duke drinks the poisoned 
cup which Bianca had prepared for his brother, the 
Cardinal. In Hamlet the Queen-mother swallows the 
potion which the ICing had set aside for her son. 

The projffering of poisoned wine under a semblance 
of good will, a circumstance that adds to the dramatic 
ejffectiveness of the scene in Alphonsus of Germany, 
had its parallels, too, in history. Froude records (His- 
tory of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of 
the Spanish Armada^ vol. i, p. 50) that "as a first 
evidence of returning cordiality, a present of wine was 
sent to Shan O'Neil from Dublin. It was consumed at 
his table, but the poison had been tmskilfully prepared. 
It brought him and half his household to the edge of 
death, but no one actually died. " 

"Half this I drink unto your Highness health, 
It is the first since we were joynd in Ofiice, *' 

says Alphonsus to his victim before handing him the 
beaker he has just surreptitiously poisoned, reminding 
one of the words Hero gives expression to {Antonio's 
Revenge, Act I, sc. i) when referring to the poisoned 
draught intended for Andrugio : 

"That I should drop strong poison in the bowl. 
Which I myself caroused unto his health 
And future fortune of our imity!" 

The introduction of poisoned drinks as a material part 
of the plot or allusions to them occur in a number of 
plays, of which a few only need be mentioned : — Devil's 
Charter, Hoffman, Robert Earl of Huntington, The 
Bloody Banquet, Webster's Appius and Virginia, 
Thomas Wyatt, Sophonisba, etc. 
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Perhaps nothing so conclusively proves the pre- 
valence of poisoning during the era and the decades 
preceding and following it than the ready attribution 
to its agency of illnesses of mysterious origin. When 
Don John of Austria died in 1578 of a sudden illness, 
some maintained that he had been poisoned either 
by PhiUp, or by the States, or by an assassin in the 
employ of Walsingham, while others were of the 
opinion that he died from breakdown occasioned by 
anxiety and his brother's suspicions (Proude, History 
of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, vol. xi, p. 158). It was tmcertain 
whether poison or natural illness caused the death of 
the Earl of Mar (Proude, vol. x, p. 448). Queen 
Elizabeth took the precaution after Mary had thrown 
herself on her botmty to direct that the food consimied 
by the Queen of Scots should be prepared by her own 
servants, ''lest an accidental illness should be imputed 
to poison" (Proude, vol. ix, p. 240). And Mary 
profited by the dominant suspicion of the age in seeking 
release. Proude states (vol. ix, p. 457) that she wrote 
to La Mothe P6nelon to present a sharp demand for 
her liberation, on the grotmd that she was "seized with 
sjrmptoms of the same disorder which had so nearly 
killed her at Jedburgh. They were harmless, being 
the result merely of pills, but she had calculated justly 
on the alarm of the Queen of England, who dreaded 
nothing so much as any serious illness of her prisoner 
which the world would attribute to poison." The 
Bishop of Rodez records {History of Henry IV) that 
when Charles IX fell mortally sick, he was believed 
by many to have been poisoned, and that when Henry 
III was stricken with an ear affliction, he attributed 
his malady to poison, accusing Monsieur. Aiken makes 
the statement {Memoirs of the Court of James J, vol. i, 
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p. 341) that after a time it became the belief, ''not 
merely of the vulgar, or of a party, but of persons of 
the highest rank and consequence, " that Prince Henry 
was poisoned by Viscoimt Rochester. ''Nor did the 
king himself escape the horrid and incredible charge 
of being privy to the poisoning of his son, at least after 
the fact. " Alphonsus' audacity in accusing those of a 
rank all but equal to his own of being poisoners must 
have seemed plausible to an audience of the EUzabethan 
age when poisoning was a practice resorted to in a most 
conscienceless manner. Marvell several decades later 
was thought to have died of poison and Birrell points 
out {Life oj Marvell) that "such a suspicion in those bad 
times was not far-fetched." 

In Act II of Alphonsus of Germany two peasants are 
prompted to make an attempt upon the life of Richard 
through an anonymous letter. Crude as is this device, 
it is only one of many instances in the Elizabethan 
drama of the use of the letter for treacherous purposes, 
and for at least some of these instances there are 
historic parallels. In Fletcher's Bonduca, Act III, sc. 2, 
the daughter of Bonduca sends a letter to Junius pro- 
testing her love for him and arranging for a rendez-vous. 
She closes her epistle with "the gods, my Junius, keep 
thee, and me to serve thee!" Junius has every need 
of the gods* assistance, for the faithless maiden soon 
shows him what sort of service he may expect from her. 
Arrived at the trysting-place with his friends, he is 
apprehended, called a salt-itch'd slave, and threatened 
with death, from which, however, he is spared by the 
intervention of Caratach. Francisco de Medicis in 
The White Devil is even more cunning in inditing an 
amorous epistle that he hopes, and not vainly, will work 
mischief. He gives instructions to his servant to de- 
liver to Vittoria a letter oflEering his love, at such time 
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when the followers of Brachiano, her lover, may be near 
to intercept it or demand the nature of its contents. 

Instances of the use of forged letters to calumniate 
the innocent are fotmd in Middleton. Geraldine in 
The Family of Love, hoping to involve in trouble the 
guardian of the girl he loves, presents a letter to the 
guardian's wife. This letter, purporting to come from 
a woman in the country, relates how the guardian has 
gotten her with child. In More Dissemblers Besides 
Women, Lactantio, at the instigation of the Duchess, 
draws up a letter in the General's handwriting and 
affixes to it the General's signature. The letter con- 
tains a dishonourable proposal of love and the Duchess 
hopes, through its instrtimentality, to have the General 
arrested. She has, however, a subtler reason for de- 
siring his arrest than Lactantio supposes. Secure in 
her power, she confronts the General with the forged 
letter and offers him a love which she pretends he has 
solicited. In Phosnix, Act V, sc. I, occurs the line, 
'' 'T is forg'd against mine honour and my life." 

A somewhat different use of the letter is made in 
Massinger's Duke of Milan. In this play Francisco, 
to undermine the constancy of Marcelia and thus 
accomplish his designs upon her honour, gives her a 
letter written by her husband, Lodovico Sforza, which, 
without an explanation of the circumstances tmder 
which it was written and of the contingency under 
which its instructions were to be carried out, gives the 
false impression that the Duke, instead of loving his 
wife with an extravagant passion, really has a deep 
hatred for her. 

Interesting examples of the letter forged for treacher- 
ous purposes occur in Fletcher's Valentinian and in 
The Knight of Malta. In the former play Maximus, 
in order to remove every obstacle that threatens the 
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accomplishment of his vengeance, resolves to clear 
from his path the too faithful Aedus whose loyalty 
to the tyrannical Valentinian - is miswerving. He 
accordingly draws up a letter and places it where 
Valentinian cannot fail to come upon it. In the letter 
Maximus is urged to keep a vigilant eye upon Aecius, 
whose popularity among the soldiers, it is alleged, 
is so great that they are on the point of dethroning the 
Emperor and raising Aecius to the pinnacle of the 
State in Valentinian' s stead. The credulous Valentin- 
ian hereupon resolves to have Aecius killed. In The 
Knight oj Malta, Zanthia, the mistress of Moimtferrat, 
forges a letter of a treasonable purport and attaches 
to it the signature of Oriana, who is guiltless of con- 
spiring with the Turkish enemy and, contrary to the 
impression which the letter conveys, is equally guilt- 
less of entertaining love for him. 

The instances of the use of the treacherous letter in 
Fletcher — their nxmiber might be added to — deserve 
some emphasis, for Fletcher's father played an im- 
portant r61e in the life, or perhaps more accurately in 
the death, of Mary Stuart, a woman against whom, 
many believe, was directed a forgery of the most daring 
magnitude. It was Fletcher's father who as chaplain 
was a witness to Mary's tragic end at Fotheringay and 
who, when the axe had fallen on her head, pronounced, 
amid the silence of the awe-struck assemblage, the 
solemn words: "So perish all the Queen's enemies. " 

Circumstances of the career of Mary Queen of Scots 
must have frequently been described to the family 
circle by one who had been present in an official capa- 
city at her spectacular execution and mention must 
have been made more than once of the famous "casket 
letters. " If this assumption is sound, it may account 
for Fletcher's partiality for the forged letter written to 
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calumniate, or bring about the ruin of, the innocent. 
Even if Fletcher placed no faith in the contention that 
the ''casket letters" were forged, the attribution of 
their origin to forgery must have appealed strongly to 
his sense of the dramatic. The ''casket letters/' it 
will be recalled, were letters and sonnets discovered 
in an old casket. They were neither signed nor 
directed, but they were declared, after comparison 
with Mary Stuart's letters, to have been written by 
her and to have been sent to Bothwell. Their character, 
if genuine, tells heavily against Mary's innocence. 

The contention that the treacherous letter as used 
in the Elizabethan drama has an historic complexion 
does not rest, however, on the authenticity or lack of 
authenticity of the "casket letters." Many citations 
might be made from the history of the period to con- 
firm the impression that the forged letter was frequently 
employed to embarrass and cast suspicion upon its al- 
leged inditers. Essex, on trial, asserted that letters covin- 
terfeited in his name had been sent into Ireland to 
Sir Christopher Blunt, the hope of the writers being to 
cast reflection on his honour and his reputation. He 
furthermore testified that one Bales had confessed that 
he had been compelled to forge Essex's handwriting 
in at least a dozen letters. The Attorney-General by 
way of reply contended that Bales had been hired 
thereimto by John Daniels, one of Essex's own men, to 
the end that if Essex's own handwriting were submitted 
as evidence against him, he might deny its authenticity 
Qardine, Criminal Trials, vol. i, p. 328). 

Gerard is authority for the statement that it was an 
" inveterate habit " of conspirators at that period to drop 
compromising documents in places where their discovery 
was assured. He instances (What was the Gunpowder 
Plot?, p. 218) the placing of a letter in the court of Salis- 
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bury House, which letter purported to come from five 
Catholics. Although professing to be appalled and 
horrified by the Gunpowder Plot, these men are re- 
presented as warning Cecil that they have pledged 
themselves to assassinate him if he makes the occasion 
the excuse for relentless activity against the Catholics. 
The letter was in all probability a forgery, maliciously 
framed against the Cathohcs. The resourcefulness of 
Throgmorton also bears testimony to the prevalence 
of forgery for defamatory purposes. Before he was 
carried off under arrest, Throgmorton found time to 
write a few hasty words in cipher to Mendoza. He said 
that he had denied all knowledge of certain compromis- 
ing papers and had explained that they must have been 
left in his house by some one who desired to do him 
injury (Froude, History of England from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, vol. xi, 
pp. 642-643). 

Welwood is of the opinion that Cecil was aware 
of the Gunpowder Plot long before its discovery, and 
that the famous letter to Monteagle, presumably 
coming from one of the conspirators, was ''a contri- 
vance of his own. " Jardine thinks it not at all unlikely 
that the letter was, as Osbom calls it, a '*neat device" 
which the Secretary adopted to prevent the real mode 
of the discovery from becoming known (Jardine, 
Criminal Trials, vol. ii, p. 189). The hypothesis 
that Tresham (the brother-in-law of Monteagle), or 
Monteagle acting on information received from him, 
laid bare the conspiracy before the government, thus 
enabling it to frame the letter of warning, has its 
defenders. This was the theory held by Greenway, one 
of the Jesuits who was accused of being a party to the 
plot (Himie-Stafford, History of England, vol. i, p. 685). 

In 1586, in order that more light might be shed on 
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the Babington conspiracy, the Queen suggested that a 
ciphered letter be conveyed to Ballard as if from one of 
the confederates. It was hoped that thereby Ballard 
might be lured into writing an answer. But Phillips, a 
professional decipherer, was unable to furnish a key and 
hence the project had to be abandoned (Proude, History 
of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, vol. xii, p. 272). The name of Phillips 
turns up later on again. The bearer of it had fallen 
under suspicion because of a correspondence with 
Hugh Owen. Accordingly another agent, named 
Barnes, was employed by Cecil to write a letter pur- 
porting to come from Phillips, who was then in England, 
and carry it to Owen, who was sojourning in Flanders. 
This plan miscarried owing to the arrest of Barnes in 
Dover (Gerard, What was the Gunpowder Plot?, pp. iii- 
112). 

The forging of one side of a correspondence, though 
it might sometimes tempt the innocent into the com- 
mission of treasons for which they had previously had 
only a mild S3mapathy, served the prime purpose of 
trapping the guilty into an admission of their guilt. 
More subversive of justice was the attempt to force 
Gowrie into confession. He was induced, notwith- 
standing his protest that such a statement would be 
an untruth, to profess in a letter to the King that he 
had been involved in several conspiracies against 
his Majesty which he could reveal in a private inter- 
view. Those who counselled him to take this step 
urged that the letter, being of a general character, would 
pique the King's curiosity, and that at the audience 
which was certain to be granted him as a consequence, 
he could explain that the letter was only an expedient 
to enable him to secure the attention of the King for 
the stating of his own case. Threatened with death 
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if he did not comply with the suggestion, he yielded. 
Arran pledged his sacred word of honotir that he should 
be safe. But at the trial, where nothing was proved 
against Gowrie, the letter was produced and resulted 
in his conviction (Andrew Lang, James VI and the 
Gowrie Mystery, p. 120). A similar case is recorded in 
Gordon's Lives of Pope Alexander VI and his Son 
CcBsar Borgia (p. 119). The Pope, being anxious to 
propitiate the Castilian monarchs and their ally, Freder- 
ick, King of Naples, denied having granted a certain 
dispensation which had incensed them, alleging that 
it was forged by the secretary of the briefs, one Mon- 
seigneur Florida, Archbishop of Cosenza. The un- 
fortimate scapegoat was put under arrest. The Pope 
commissioned a scamp named Giovanni Merades to 
visit Florida and tmder pretence of playing chess with 
him to persuade him, innocent as he was, to acknowledge 
himself guilty. As an inducement Florida was pro- 
mised reinstatement in the Pope's good graces, the 
restoration of all the benefices of which he had been 
deprived, and even promotion to greater dignities 
than he had ever enjoyed. On the strength of the 
confession which the deluded Archbishop was thus in- 
veigled into making, his estate was confiscated and 
given to Borgia. 

The following testimony of Cobham is cited not 
necessarily for its authenticity, for Cobham was given 
to contradiction, but in substantiation of the tend- 
ency to forgery at that period. In denying that he 
had made a declaration attributed to him incriminating 
Raleigh, Cobham said: ''That villain Wade [the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower] did often solicit me, and, not 
prevailing, got me, by a trick, to write my name on 
a piece of white paper, which I, thinking nothing, did; 
so that if any charge came tmder my hand, it was forged 
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by that villain Wade, by writing something above my 
hand, without my consent or knowledge" (Gerard, What 
Was the Gunpowder Plot?, pp. 202-3). 

The section of this introduction that has to do with 
the forged letter may fittingly be closed with a brief 
allusion to forged letters patent. In Stow's Annates 
(p. 865) it is stated that ''James Steward was executed 
for counterfeiting the King's hand, thinking thereby to 
have procured the Great Scale of England, imto a forged 
letters patents, for the passing and conveying of an 
hundred marks by the year, of Crown land tmto him- 
self. " In Part II. of Hejrwood's Edward IV a stage 
direction reads, ''Enter Rufford and Pogge with the 
counterfait letter-patents. Shore stands aside." This 
conversation then ensues : 

Rufford: This is King Richard's hand, I know it well, 
And this of thine is justly counterfeit, 
As he himself would swear it were his own. 

Shore: The King's hand counterfeit? List more of that. 

Rufford: Why every letter, every little dash 

In all respects alike. Now may I use 
My transportation of my com and hides, 
Without the danger of forbidding law. 

When the Empress bids Alphonsus (p. 41) to cut off 
her nose, she is alluding to a barbarous punishment of 
the age, which is mentioned in not a few dramas. 
In Blurt Master Constable, Act II, sc. 2, Imperia says, 
'* Trivia, strip that villain; Simperina, pinch him, slit 
his wide nose." Isabella in The White Devil in her 
eagerness to do physical violence to Vittoria, who has 
supplanted her in her husband's affections, proposes 
among other things to "cut off her nose." Jane Shore 
in Part II of Edward IV is fearful of being led before the 
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oflEended Queen lest the latter ''slit her nose" or "spiim 
her unto death. " In Middleton's Anything for a Quiet 
Life, Knavesby proposes to go home and cut his ''wife's 
nose oflE." Aiken records {Memoirs of the Court of 
James I, vol. i, pp. 189-190) that Jonson, Marston, 
and Chapman were in danger of having their ears and 
noses slit upon complaint of Sir James Murray, gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, who took oflEence at their 
lines regarding the Scots in their joint play Eastward 
Ho. 

The ear, however, more often than the nose suffered 
mutilation. The oflEences for which these ptmishments 
were imposed were frequently of a trivial character. 
In 1559, a dishonest purveyor who had taken smelts 
for the queen's provision and had then sold them at an 
advanced price was as a punishment placed for three 
days in the pillory in Cheapside, with a "bawdricke of 
smelts" about his neck, and upon his forehead a paper 
indicating his oflEence. As a culmination to these in- 
dignities he was to have lost one of his ears, but owing 
to the petition of the Lord Mayor, he was instead 
condemned to a prolonged imprisonment (Hayward, 
Annals of the First Four Years of Elizabeth's Reign, p. 
30). Thomas Pound, a Lancashire gentleman, upon 
whom had been imposed a fine for infringement of the 
laws against Catholics, under Elizabeth, was a victim 
of the bigotry from which the reign of her successor 
was not free. Pound had ventured to send a petition 
to the King on behalf of one Skitel, a neighbour of his, 
who had been condemned to death for "harbouring a 
Jesuit." For his temerity Potind was sentenced to 
pay a fine of £1000 and to stand in the pillory at 
Westminster and Lancaster. It was further pro- 
posed that he should have an ear cut oflE at each of 
these places. Owing to the public indignation occa- 
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sioned by this harsh sentence and the intercession 
of the Queen as well as that of the Spanish and the 
French ambassadors, the ptinishment was modified 
in the execution, and even Skitel's sentence of death 
was changed to one of banishment (Hume-Stafford, 
History of England, p. 684). The part of Pound's sen- 
tence which has to do with the loss of his ears is of 
pertinence in this connection. When both ears were 
to be forfeited, it seems to have been a not imusual 
custom to make the excision of one ear in a designated 
place and to lop oflE the other ear in a different locality. 
The following quotation from The Blind Beggar of 
Bednall Green is in keeping with the citation just made: 
"This reprieve is counterfeit and made by me, your 
ordinary pasport maker, that shotdd have lost an ear 
at Salisbury, and another at Northampton." 

There are not a few allusions in the drama of the 
period to the custom of amputating the ear. Refer- 
ences to it may be found, to mention only a few instances, 
in Marston's What You Will, Marlowe's Massacre at 
Paris, Middleton's Michaelmas Term and Anything for a 
Quiet Life, Webster's Appius and Virginia, and in the 
Prologue of The Woman Hater. As Prof. Ashley H. 
Thomdike has pointed out {The Influence of Beaumont 
and Fletcher on Shakspere, p. 58), the allusion in the 
Prologue of The Woman Hater is reminiscent of the 
plight in which the collaborators of Eastward Ho found 
themselves. A wag who had written an abusive satire, 
concluded with these lines: 

" Now God preserve the king, the queen, the peers. 
And grant the author long may wear his ears, " 

whereat his Majesty was much amused. 

In the reign of Henry VIII able-bodied men found 
begging were, for a first offence, merely whipped. A 
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second conviction was punished by the cropping of the 
oflEender's ears (Traill, Social England^ vol. iii, p. 120). 
According to the Act of 1 530-1 scholars of the uni- 
versities, sailors, pardoners, and others were for the 
first oflEence whipped in the same manner as ordinary- 
vagabonds; for the second, they were to be scourged 
two days, to be placed in the pillory, and were further- 
more to forfeit one of their ears; for the third, they 
were to be scourged again, to suffer the humiliation 
of the pillory, and to lose their remaining ear (Traill, 
Social England, vol. iii, pp. 250-1). 

An even more revolting spectacle is that conjured 
up by the threat to tear from the body the victim's 
heart. The second murderer {Massacre at Paris, sc. 
21) exclaims, **0 that his heart were leaping in my 
hand." Lines as sanguinary appear even in such a 
play as A Woman Kitted with Kindness: 

" Rip up my breast, and with my bleeding heart 
Present him as a token. " 

Lodowick (The Jew of Malta, Act II, sc. 2) declares he 
will have Mathias's heart. The Cardinal in the 
Blind Beggar of Bednall Green voices this sentiment, so 
out of accord with his Christian office: 

"01 could tear my flesh 
And eat his heart for this disparagement, " 

lines which remind one of the unnatural appetite of 
Nicke in A Woman Killed with Kindness: 

"I cannot eate. 
But had I Wendol's heart I would eate that. " 

Philip in Lust^s Dominion threatens to ''beat that dog 
to death that sounds retreat," and adds ''I 'U tear his 
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heart out that dares name that sound. " Citations of 
this character — and they might be multipKed — sound 
strange to the modem ear, but they probably did not 
shock the robust nerves of the Elizabethans. In fact, 
language no less violent was imder extreme circum- 
stances used at that time in civil life as well as on the 
stage. When Essex was accused of treason, he ex- 
claimed, ''This hand shall pull out this heart when any 
disloyal thought shall enter it" (Strickland's Queen 
Elizabeth). Lord Gray, one of the commissioners at 
the trial of Davison, who was made a scapegoat by 
Elizabeth for the execution of Mary Stuart, in deliver- 
ing his judgment used these words, that *'in revenge 
for his sovereign, he [Davison] would have been 
the first to have rent his heart out of his body" 
(Froude, History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Destrtiction of the Spanish Armada^ vol. xii, 

p. 375)- 

This punishment was actually imposed, among others 

equally revolting, upon the assassin of William the 

Silent. It was decreed that his heart should be torn 

from his breast and flimg in his face. The sentence was 

literally executed (Motley, Rise of the Dutch Repub^ 

lie, pp. 719-720), as inhuman a proceeding as that 

perpetrated by the Aztecs on their human sacrifices 

(Prescott's Conquest of Mexico y vol. i, p. 79). 

Another execrable punishment was the chopping off 

of the hand of an offender. Allusions to it are not 

infrequent in the drama. In The Royal King and 

Loyal Subject^ the Loyal Subject, commanded to send 

one of his daughters to court, says: 

"Had the King commanded 
One of my hands, I had sent it willingly; 
But her! yet Kings must not be dallied with, " 
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which reminds one of the words used by Susan in 
A Wcyman Killed with Kindness, 

"WiU Charles 
Have me cut oflE my hands and send them Acton?" 

In Traill's Social England (vol. iii, p. 364) it is recorded 
that in the reign of Elizabeth the exportation of raw 
materials was sharply discouraged. The exportation of 
a live sheep might, in the case of a first offence, cost a 
man his hand. 

The courage with which the victims bore their 
punishment — fine examples of the physical hardihood 
of that age of iron as well as of gold — ^blots out in 
some measure, or at any rate directs attention from, 
the appalling cruelty of the following incident. A 
Puritan lawyer, John Stubbs by name, wrote a pamph- 
let, wherein he commented rather too frankly and dis- 
tastefully regarding the match at one time proposed 
between Elizabeth and Alenjon (Creighton, Queen 
Elizabeth, p. 172). Both Stubbs and his book-seller. 
Page, were sentenced to lose their right hand. They 
were conducted from the Tower to a scafiEold erected 
in front of the palace at Westminster, and ''their 
right hands were struck off with a cleaver driven 
through the wrist with a beetle. " While the dismem- 
bered stump was being cauterised with a hot iron. 
Page said proudly, "I have left there a true English- 
man's hand." Stubbs, exhausted from the flow of 
blood, nevertheless waved his hat with all the energy 
he cotdd muster and cried, '*God save Queen Elizabeth, *' 
before dropping in a faint (Proude, History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, vol. xi, p. 181). 

Characterised by loyalty, though tempered some- 
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what doubtless by self-interest, is an incident, not 
unlike in some respects the case just related, which 
occurred some decades earlier. Holinshed records 
that ''on the loth of Jime, . 1541 Sir Edmimd 
Knevet, knight, of Norfolk, was arraigned before 
the king's justices ... for striking of one master 
Clere of Norfolk, servant with the Earl of Surrey, 
within the king's house in the tennis court. There was 
first chosen to go upon the said Edmund, a quest of 
gentlemen, and a quest of yeomen, to inquire of the 
said strife, by the which inquests he was found guilty, 
and had judgement to lose his right hand. ... At the 
time when this sentence was to be executed. Sir Ed- 
mund Knevet desired that the king, of his benign grace, 
would pardon him of his right hand, and take the left, 
for (quoth he) if my right hand be spared, I may here- 
after do such good service to his grace, as shall please 
him to appoint." So touched was the King by this 
plea that he granted Knevet a free pardon. 

It may be in order at this point to make reference to 
the fact that in the Elizabethan age the hand was looked 
upon as a responsible agent and not only were blame and 
praise attached to it, but self-inflicted punishment was at 
times visited upon it for its failure to execute a difficult 
and desired task or for its activity in a cause that led 
to humiliating or other evil results. In Alphonsus of 
Germany (p. 67) Alexander gives his hand credit for 
murdering the Emperor: 

"This happy hand, blest be my hand therefore, 
Reveng'd my Fathers death upon his Soul. " 

More often, however, the hand is taken to task for 
some evil done or good left undone. In Tamburlaine, 
Part II, Act IV, sc. 3, for instance, Olympia, pretend- 
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ing that she has an ointment which will render the part 
of the body that is anointed with it invulnerable, per- 
suades her importunate and lustful lover, Theridamas, 
to stab her neck. Theridamas in his credulity strikes 
the blow, and when he realises the consequence of his 
act exclaims: 

"What have I slain her! Villain stab thyself ; 
Cut off this arm that murdered thy love. " 

When Cranmer, who had signed a recantation of 
Luther's doctrines, was led to the stake in 1556, he 
repented of his previous weakness and gave utterance to 
these memorable words, stamping him the hero that 
in life's supreme moment he showed himself to be: 
''Forasmuch as my hand offended, writing contrary 
to my heart, my hand shall first be punished therefor, 
for when I come to the fire, it shall first be burned!'' 
When the fire was kindled and rose, he held his right 
hand steadfastly and immovably in the consuming flame 
so that all those present might see it bum away before his 
body was touched. Muciu s is supposed to have had con- 
ferred upon him the surname of Scaevola because after 
having mistakenly killed another, in the belief that it was 
Porsena, he is said to have burned off the hand that 
served him so ill. The incident is recorded in Plutarch 
and in Livy (de Beaufort, V Incertitude des cinq premiers 
sidles de Vhistoire Rontaine). Scaevola is a character 
in He3rwood's Rape of Lucrece and his spoken lines : 

"Oh too rash, Mutius, hast thou missed thy aime? 
And thou base hand that didst direct my poniard 
Against a peasants breast, behold thy error 
Thus will I punish : I will give thee freely 
Unto the fire, nor will I wear a limbe, 
That with such rashnesse shall offend his Lord, " 
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must have sounded like a distorted version of Cranmer's 
declaration. 

Reference may at this point be made to a custom 
which seems to have its reflection in some of the plays 
of the day. After Mary Stuart's execution all of the 
objects spattered with her blood, including her beads, 
Paternoster, handkerchief, the cloth on the block, and 
the scaffold were burned, so that none of them might be 
taken away (Proude's History of England from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Destruction of the Spanish Armada, vol. 
xii, p. 361). Just before her execution Mary, noticing 
that her chaplain and her ladies were not present, 
asked the reason of their absence. Kent told her he 
feared they might scream or faint or attempt perhaps 
to dip their handkerchiefs in her blood. The last assigned 
reason has an astonishingly close parallel in The 
Spanish Tragedy, Hieronimo, it will be recalled, dips 
a handkerchief in his son's blood and vows not to part 
with it till he has achieved his revenge. In Marlowe's 
Dido it is related that Pyrrhus took his father's flag 
*' and dipped it in the old king's chill-cold blood. " 

The breaking on the wheel, referred to on p. 67 of 
Alphonsus of Germany, was a common pimishment of 
the day. Allusions to it are f oimd in Tamburlaine^ Part 
II, in Hoffman, in The White Devil, in The Dtcchess of 
Malfi, etc. After the rising of the Castilians in Scotland 
and the murder of the captured regent, Lennox, Cawdor, 
who was taken, was broken on the wheel (Proude's 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the De- 
struction of the Spanish Armada, vol. x, p. 285). The 
Bishop of Rodez, in his History of Henry IV, records that 
" the Baron of Pontanelles for having had a hand in the 
Byron conspiracy and besides that treating of his own 
accord with the Spaniards to deliver to them a little is- 
land on the coast of Britany, was broke on the wheel in 
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the Greve by sentence of the Great Council. " Coryat, 
one of the travellers of the age who has left an interest- 
ing record of his impressions and gleanings in foreign 
lands, states {Crudities, vol. ii, p. 308) that he ''ob- 
served in a great many places, on both sides of the 
Rhene, more gallowes and wheeles betwixt Mentz 
and Colen, then ever I saw in so short a space in all 
my life, especially within a few miles of Colen." 
Coryat describes {Crudities, vol. i, p. 159) in some de- 
tail the method of execution by the wheel. Referring 
to a wheel he saw on his jaimt through France, he states 
that on it ''the bodies of murderers only are tormented 
and broken in peeces with certaine yron instruments, 
wherewith they breake their armes first, then their legs 
and thighes, and after their breast: If they are fav- 
oured their breast is first broken. That blow on their 
breast is called the blow of mercy, because it doth 
quickly bereave them of their life. This torment of 
the wheele I find in Aristotle to have been used amongst 
the ancient Grecians also Who in the seventh booke of 
his Ethicks and third Chapter, useth the word Tpox(5eu<; 
which signifieth to be tormented with the wheele. " In 
Germany the penalty of being broken on the wheel was 
most frequently associated with the crime of murder. 
But in the Netherlands, according to Fynes Moryson, 
another traveller of the age, the punishment was also 
imposed upon counterfeiters {Itinerary, vol. iv, p. 471). 
To the last-mentioned traveller one turns for eluci- 
dation of the strangely barbarous custom referred to 
on pp. 69-70 of Alphonsus of Germany. When the 
pimishment to be meted out to Alexander is under dis- 
cussion, Prince Edward says: 

"I would adjudge the Villain to be hang'd 
As here the Jewes are hang'd in Germany, " 
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To this the Elector of Saxony assents: 

"Young Prince it shall be so; go dragg the Slave 
Unto the place of execution: 
There let the Judas, on a Jewish Gallowes, 
Hang by the heels between two English Mastives, 
There feed on Doggs, let Doggs there feed on thee, 
And by all means prolong his miserie. " 

"Neare Lindaw," writes Fynes Moryson (Itinerary, 
vol. iv, p. 289), " I did see a malefactor hanging in 
Iron chaines on the gallowes, with a Mastive Dogge 
hanging cm each side by the heeles, so as being starved, 
they might eate the flesh of the malefactor before him- 
selfe died by famine. And at Franckf ord I did see the 
like spectacle of a Jew hanged alive in chaines, after 
the same manner." This method of execution, modi- 
fied according to local custom or caprice, seems to have 
been practised at one time or another in diverse places. 
In the year 1399 one of those miraculous occurrences 
that are so characteristic of the credulity of the Middle 
Ages, and so strange a mingling of devotion and re- 
Kgious antipathy, was said to have taken place in 
Posen. Certain Jews of Posen were accused of having 
persuaded a poor woman to steal the Host for them. 
The sacred thing was, according to the account, taken 
to a cellar in the Ghetto, where the Jews showed their 
aversion for it by thrusting into it their knives. Then 
occurred the astonishing thing. The Host began to 
bleed and to perform miracles. In fear the Jews threw 
it into a swamp, but it still continued to perform mir- 
acles, thereby attracting the notice of the Christians. 
For this alleged desecration a punishment resembling 
closely the diabolical torment referred to above was 
imposed. The woman who had stolen the Host, the 
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Jewish Rabbi, and the most aged of the Jews were 
together with dogs attached to posts and were slowly 
roasted to death (Kohnt, Geschichte der Deutschen 
Juden, pp. 287-8). Discrimination against Jews not 
only in life but even in death is, furthermore, referred 
to by Alphonse Levy {Geschichte der Juden in Sachsen, 
p. 47). According to this author Jewish criminals, 
condemned to death in Leipzig, who failed to recant 
their belief, were not considered worthy to be hung upon 
a Christian gallows; wherefore a special gallows was 
assigned to them. If one may believe Roger Ascham, 
a form of execution not radically different from those 
described above was practised by the Turk, who, 
however, in the instance recorded, visited the pimish- 
ment not on the unbelieving Jew but upon the Christian 
unbeliever. 

In the foregoing sketch the writer pleads guilty to 
having every now and then strayed into a discussion of 
matters which, while legitimately classifiable tinder the 
headings of violence and intrigue, may at times have 
seemed to the reader to have only an indirect bearing 
on Alphonsus of Germany. But, if he has overstepped 
his prerogative, it has been in the hope of re-emphasising 
certain tendencies of the age which find exaggerated ex- 
pression in this drama, and thus of smoothing the way 
for an imderstanding of certain incidents in the play 
that, without such an explanation, would seem grotesque 
and imnatural. A period of literature that cultivated 
the chronicle history play; that put on the stage 
dramatisations of contemporary events like the trage- 
dies of Byron and Sir John Van Olden Barnavelt; that 
occasionally used the drama for the presentation of a 
political allegory, as in the case of Middleton's Game 
at Chess; and that in the field of the domestic tragedy 
was even known to draw for its subject-matter upon an 
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actual murder case of the time; a period of literature 
that throws so much interesting light on customs 
and manners peculiar to the day and through which 
runs the strong current of late i6th and early 17th 
century life — did not, it may be safely concluded, fail 
to reflect in fulness the brutal practices and the sub- 
terranean methods that prevailed at the time. 
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To the Reader 

I Shall not need to befpeak thee C our- 
teouSjif thou haft feen this Piece pre- 
fented with all the Elegance of Life 
and Aaion on the "Blac^Friers Stage; 
But if it be a Stranger to thee, give me 
leave to prepare thy acceptation,by tel- 
ling thee, it was receiv'd with general 
applaufe,and thy judgement (I doubt 
not ) will be fatisfied in the reading. 

I will not raife thy Expeftation fur- 
ther, nor delay thy Entertainment by 
a tedious Preface. TheDefignishigb, 
the Contrivenient fubtle, and will 
deferve thy grave Attention in the 
perufalL 

Famvell. 
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The fttcn Ete- 
^rs of the Gtr- 
man Empire. 



ALfhonfts Empcrour of Germany . 
King 6( Bohemia, * 
BHhop of Mentz* 
BUhopof CpUen, 
BUhopofTmr. 
TalUtine of the Rhein, 
Puke of Saxon, 
Marque r$ of Brandenburgh, 
Prince Edwdrd of England. 
Jticbard Puke of Gwnwdl: 
Lorenzo de Cifresy Secretary to the EAperoUf . 
i^texander his Son, the Emperours Page, 
JpAella the Emprefi. 

Hedewiek Daughter to the Duke of Si^tM, 

Captain of the Guard. 

Souldiers. 

Taylor. 

Two Boores* 
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ALPHONSUS 

Emperour oiQemany. 




Emer Alphonfus the Emferour in hts nightgown, and hu 
jhm ^ and it torch tn his hAnd^ Alexander de Tnpcs 

A/tf Page,foUowtng htm^ 

Oy, give me the Maftcr Key of all the doors. 
To Be J argain^ and leave me to my Xtlf. [exit 
U Ktchard comc ? have four Ekw^ors [Alex* 
fivorn der. 

To make him Keifar in dcfplreofme ? 

Why then Mfhonfns it is time to wake. 

No Englifliman, thou art too hot at handy 

Too fiiallow bf aind to undermine my throne ; 

.TheSpanifti Si|n haih purifi'd my wit. 

And dry*d up all grofs huinouri in my head» 

That I am lighted as the King oF Birds» 

And can dtfi^rn thy deeped Stratagems* 

I im the lawful German Emperour, 

Chofcn, cn(tall*d,hy general confent; 

And they may tearm me Tyrant a$ they pleal^ 

I will be King, and Tyrant if I pleafe; 

For what is Empire but a Tyranoie f 

And none but children ufe it otherwift* 

Of feven Elcilors, four are falln away. 

The other three I dare not greatly truft; 

My Wife is Sifter to mine enemy. 

And therefore wifely to be dealt witball i 

But why do I except in fpeeial. 

When this portion maft be generaf, 

B Thati 
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Thii no man living mu(t be credited. 

Further than tends unto ihy proper good. 

But to the pur pole of my fi lent walk; 

Within this Chamber lyes my Secret arjr, 

horenz^o de Cipres, in whofe learned brain 

Is all the compafs of the world containd'j 

And as ihc ignorant and limple age 

Of our foret'athers, blinded in their 7eal, ^ 

Rccciv'd dark anfwcrs from :Apf olio's rtirinqi 

And honoured him as Patron of their blifs ; 

So I, not muffled in fimplicitie. 

Zealous indeed of nothing but my goodt 

Haft to the Augur of my happinefs 

To lay the ground of my cnfoing Wary* 

He learns his wifdom, not by flighc'bi Birds, 

By prying into facrificed beafts. 

By Hares that crofs the way , by howling WolveJ^ 

By gazing on the Starry Element^ 

Or vain imaginary calculations ; 

But from a fctled wifdom in it /elf 

Which teacheth to be void of palTion. 

To be Religious as theravcnous Wolf, 

Who loves the Lamb for hunger, and for prey ; 

To threaten our inferiors with our looks ; 

To flatter our Superiors at our need ; 

To be an outward Saint, an iriwa-d Devill; 

Thei'e arc the ieftures that my Mafter reads. 

This Key command.- ail Chambers in the Courtj^ 

Now on a fudain will I try his wit, 

I kn^vv my commin^ is unlook'd for. 

He opens the door, and find^ torcnzo/lr/f a loft. 

Nay flcep, Lorenz,o, I will walk a while. 

As nature in the framing of the world, 

Ordain'd there fliouid be mhil vacuum; 

Even fo me thinks his wiflom fliou'd contrive. 

That all his Study rtiould be full of wit. 

And every corner ftuft with fentences ? 

What's this ? Plato ? v4rifiotle ? tufh thefe are ordinary. 

It feecns ttus is a note but newly written. \^He reads a note 

which he finds among hU Books. 

Vna 



MfHferour pf Gertmny, | 

\Xn^ arbufta non alit duos Erithicos ; which hing granted^ 
the %sman Em fire yviUmtjuffce Alphonfus King £?/CafliIc, 
and Richard Earl <?/Cornvvall his competitor*^ thj wifdom tea^ 
cheth thee to cleave to thefirongefi ; Alphonfus is infokefion^ 
and there fare the firongefi^ bnt he is in hatred with the Ele* 
aors^animen rat'her honour the Sun rifing than the Snn going 

down. I marry this is argued like him(clf,and now mc thinks 
he wakes, 
[Lorenz^o Rifcth; ard fnatches at his fword which hmo bv 

his Bed fide.] ^ ^ 

iw^u.What are there thieves within theEmperoor's Court? 
Villain thou dy'fl j what mak*ft thou m my Chamber > 

jilphon. How now Lorenz.0^ wilt thou flay thy Lord? 

Lor en. Idobefcech ycwr facrcd MajeHy to pardon mc 
I did not know your grace. , * 

jilphon, Ly (jown Lorenz^o^ I will fit by tl^ce 
The ayr is (harp and piercing ; tremble not, 
Had it been any oiher but our Jelf, 
He muft have been a villain ^nd a thief. 

Loren, A.asmy Lordl^whar means your excelleoce 
To walk »Sy night in thcfe fo dangerous times ? 

Alfhon. Have I not reafon now 10 walk and watch 
When I am compaft with fo many fees ? ' 

They ward, they watch, they caft,and they confpirc» 
To win confederate Princes to their aids 
And batter down the Eagle from my creaft. 
0,my Lorenz^Oi if thou nelp me not, 
Th' Imperial Crown is fhaken from my head. 
And giv*o from me unto an Englifh Earl. 
Thou knoweft how all things ftand as well as we» 
Who are our enemies, and who cur friends, 
Wh )mufl: b^ threatned, and who dallyed.with. 
Who won bywords, and who hy force of arms* 
For a!I the honour I have done to thee. 
Now rpeak, and fpeak to purpofe in the caufc i 
Na/ r<-ii thy body, labour with thy brain. 
And of thy words my felf will be the fcri^» 

Loren. Why then my Lord, take Paper, Pen and Tnkj 
Write firft this maxim, ir fliall do you good, 

1. \ Prince muft be of the nature of. the Lion and the 
Fox I but not the one without the other. Alfhen, 
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Alfhon. Tae I^x is liibiil, but he vvantcth force - 
The Lion.ftrong. but Icorncth policic; 
1*1 imitate Ljfander in this point » 
And where the Lion's hide is thin and /canfj 
Ti firmly patch it with th£ Foxes fell. 
Let it fulfice f can be both in on?, 

Loren. a. A Prince above a!I thinjjs niurt fccm devour- 
but there is nothing fo dangerous to his (hte, as to re^jard 
his promife or hi^ oath. 

jilfhon. Tufli, fear not me, my promife;? are found. 
But he that trufts them fha!l be lure to UU, 

LoUn. Nay my g joJ Lord, but that I know your Majefly, 
To be a reaJy ^^uickwitted Scholar, 
I would bedow a comment on the text. 

J. Trurt not a reconciled friend ; for good turns cannot 
blot out old grudgeif. 

Alphon. Then mull I watch the Palatine of the Rhei?f^ 
I caus'd his Father to be put to death. 

Loren. Ycuf Hij;jhncfs hath as little caufe to truft 
The dangerous mighty Duke of ^^a-^at;' ; 
You know, you fought to banifh him the Land; 
And as for Ctdlen^ wa*; not he the firfl 
That fent for 'F^cbarditMO Cjermanj f 

Alphon, What's thy opinion of the other four? 

Alfhon. Tint Bohemte neither cares for one nor othert 
But hopes thi<; deadly (Irife between you twaini 
Will cart th' Tnperial Crown upon his head. 
For Trter an J Rrandefiber^^ I think of them 
As fimple men that wifli the common good; 
And IS for Mentz. I need not ccnfurc him, 
Rtchard hath chain'd bim in a golden bond^ 
And fav'd his life froTj ignominious death. 

Alphon. Let it fuffice, Loren^^o^ thai I know^ 
When Chnrftirft Aientz. trsis taken Prifonert 
By young victorious Otho Duke oi Brnnfchwetge 
That RtchardE^xX of^(?r;;)V4//diddisburfe 
Theranfome of a King, a million, 
To fave his life, and rid him out of bands, 
That fu n of gold did fill the BrHn^chweige bag! ; 
But fincemy fcif have rain'd a golden fliovYcr# 



Ofbrigh^t Htmgarian Ducatcs zr\d Crufadoes, 
Inio the private Coffers of the Bffliop, 
The EngJifh AngeU took their wings and fled ; 
My crofTes blefj his <f offers and plead for me, ' 
His Voice is mine> fwught with ten tun of Go/d, 
And at the meeting oF the fevcn Elecflocs, 
His Princely doublc-deah'ng hoJioefs 
Will fpoyi the Englifh Empcreurof hope. 
But I refer thefe matters to thefecjucl. 
Proceed Lorenx.0 forward to the next# 

Loren. \\r\ glad your grace hath dealt fo cunningly, 

With that viftorious/^clclefni'^dd Preface; for in cicilioii 
his voice is firlt but to the next. 

4. • I is more fa^ety far a Prince to be feared than loved, 

AlfhoK. Lore isan hum: ur pleafcth him chat lovcs ; 
Let me be hated, fo I pleafe my fe f. 
Love is an humour mi;dand changeable ; 
But fear er graves a reverence in the hearr. 

hor€^. J. To keep an ufurped Crown, a Prirce mart 
fwear, forfvvear, poyibn. mur ier, and commit all kind of vil- 
Janies, provided it be cunningly kept from the eye of the 
world. 

Jlphon. But my Lorcuz^o that's tlie harde/l point* 
It is not for a Prince to cxc cute, 
Phyficians and Apothecaries' muf I know. 
And fervile f^^ar or Counfel-Srcakng bribes, 
Wul from a Peafant in an hour extort 
Enough toovertiiro V a Monarchv^ 

Lorcrt. Thcf etbre my Lord fct down this TTxt and laft 
Arricie. 

6. Be alwaies jealous of him that knows your (ecretj, 
And therefore it behooves you credit few; 
And when ycu grow into the leaf! fufpe^t. 
With filenc cunning muft you cut them off. 
As tor cx3Lrr]p\e,Jffiio Lentulus^ 
A mo(i renownc i Neapolitan^ 
Gave me this Box cf poyfon. t'was not Ion» 
But therewithal! Ifent him to his grave. 

Alfhon. And what's the fpecial vertue of the fame ? 

"Lorcn. That it is twenty diys before it works. 

Alphon. But what is this ? Loren, 
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Lore», This an infc6Hon ihailcils fuddainlyi 
Thisbut a loy tocaft amanalleep, 

Alfhort. How? being drunk ? 

Lorcrt. N o.^bcing fmcit unio. 

Alfhon. Then ftncll Lorenz^o^ I did break ihy flcep ; 
And for ihis time, this leflure fliall fuflice. 

Loran. What have you done my Lord ? y'avc made 
me fafe, 
For itirring hence ihcfe four and twenty hours. 

AlphoTi. 1 fee this charms his knlcs fudainly. 
How now Lor€9Jz.o^ half afleep already ? 
t^ncAd Pilot bv the God of dreams, 
Was never luli'd into a founder trance; 
And now jilfhonfta over- read thy notej. [fllr nadf. 

Thcfe a»c already at my finoers endi?. 
And \di ihe wor d fhould fi d this I icrle Schedule, 
Thus will I rend the icxt. and after this. 
On my behaviou*- fet fo fair a glofs. 
That men fliall take me for a Convenite i 
But fome may think, I flioul J forget my paWf 
And have been over rafli in rentino it. 
To pnt them out of doubt I fludy lure, 
rie make a backward rcpeiiiion. 
In being jealous of my Counfcl keepers, 
This is the poyfon that kils fuJainly, 
So oidll ihou unto Ji^ltHS LentHlnf^ 
And blood with Wood mud be requited thus. 
Now am I fafe, and no man knows my Counfels. 
Churftirfl oi Mentz.. if now thou pi »y thy part, 
Erning thy gold with cunningworkmariniip. 
Upon the BemiH^ Kincs ambition, 
Richard fhall fhamefully fail of his hope. 
And I with triumph keep my Emperie. T^xn. 

Enter the Ktng of Bohemia, the Btpoops of JVfentz, Collcn, 

Trier, the T^allattneofthe Rhein, 77?^ Df^ksofSiXOn, 

The CMarqucp o] Brandenburg. 

^ Bohe, Chnrfptrfts and Princes of the Elev^ioo^ 
Since by the adveric fortune of our age, 
Th^facredand Impetial Majedy 

Natb 
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Hath been ufurp'd by opt n T) ranny. 
We the (even Pillars of ihc German Empire^ 
To whom fuccerti/cly it doth bclon*^ 
To make eledion of our Eniperours, 
Are here aflcmSled to unite a new 
Unto her former (Ircngch and gloriou? typ£ 
Our half declining Roman Monarchy, 
Afid in that hope, I Henry Kxn^ o(Bohcm 
Churfurfi and Sevvcr to the Empcrour, 
Do rakemy feat next lo the facred throne* 

Mentz., Next feat belongs lo Julim Floritu 
Archbifhop t>iMcnt7^, Chancelor oiCcrmanjy 
By birth the Duke of fruitful Tomc} l.wd. 

Pal. The next place in eledion longs to me, 
george raffimirm Palfgrave of the %heni^ 
His Highnefs Taffcr, and upon my knee 
I voW a pure fincere inoated 7cal 
Unto my Country, and no wrelted h ate. 
Or private love flull blind mine intellev^h 

Collcn, Brave DuTce of Saxon^ Durcilands greaceft hope. 
Stir now or never, let the Spanifh tyrant. 
That hath diflionoured us, murd.*r'd our Fricncfj^ 
And (hin'd this feat with blood of innocents. 
At lartbechaMis'd with i^t Saxon fword. 
And may ^Ihertm Archbilliop of C^Uot^ 
Chancelor oiCaUta and the fourtli ble^^or; 
Be thought unworthy of his place and birth , 
But he affirt thee to his utmoft power. 

Sax. Wifdom. not word"?, muft he ihe foveraign falve. 
To fearch and heal thefe grievous fv-rtrcd wounds. 
And in that hope ^Hguflus Duke ofSaxont 
Arch-Marffull to the Emp.'rour take my place. 

Trter. The like doth Fr^^<rr/ri^ Arch-Bifliop of rr;>r, 
DufccofL<?rr4/«, Chancelour ot Itabe. 

Bran. Thefeventh and la(l h Jo,ichtm Carolm, 
Marquefs of Brandenhnrg^ overworn with age, 
Whofc OflRce is to be the Treafurer ; 
But Wars have made the Coffers like the Chair. 
Peace bringeih plenty, Wars bring poverty ; 
Grant Heavens, this meeting may be to cffeA, 
EA^IiOi Peaccj and cat of! Tyrannic. Bittr 
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Ent^ the Emprep Ifabella Ktng John's Daughter 

Empreji. Pardon my bold intrunon mighty C^urfurfij^ 
And let my words pierce deeply in your hearts, 

1 1 befcech you on my bended Knees, 

1 ihc poor miferabic Emprelst 

A Ilrangcr in this Land,unu 'd to broylf. 

Wife to the one, and Silici to the oiher 

That are Competitors for Sovcraigncy ; 

All chat I pray, 1$, make a quiet end; 

Make Peace between my Hu'^band and my Brother. 

O think how pricfdoch ftand on either fide, 

Ifcithcr party chance to bcvmiis; 

My Huiband is my Husband ; but my Brother, 

My heart doth melt to think he (houldmiicarry. 

My Brother is my Brother j but my Husband, 

O how my joynts do I'hake fearing his wrong ! 

If both flioul J dye in thefe uncertain broyls. 

O me, why do I live to think upon't! 

Bear with my interrupted fpceches Lords, 

Tears Hop my voices your wildomi know my meaning. 

Alas I know my Brother Richard\ heart 

Atfc6ls not Empire, he would rather choofe 

To make return again to Palefttne^ 

And be a fcourge unto the Inh'dels; 

As for my Lord, he is impatient. 

The more my grief, the lelTer is my hope. 

Yet Princes thus he fends you word by me. 

He will fubmit himfelf to your award, 

And labour to amend what is amifs* 

All I have faid, or can device to (ay. 

Is few words of great worth. Make unity. 

Bohe. Madam, chat we have fuflPer*d you to kneel ^ long 
Agrees not with your dignity nor ours ; 
Thus we cxcu(c it, when we once arc.fcc. 
In folcmn Councelof Elcv^ion, 
We may not rife till fomcwhai be concluded* 
So much for chat; tooching your earncft luce; 
Your Majcftie doth know how it concerns us, 
Comfort yoiu: (tM^ as we do hope che beft ; 

But 
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But lell uJ,Madam, whcr's your Husband now^ 

Empreji. 1 left him at has prayers, good my Lorcf. 

Saxon. At prayers? Madam, that's a miracle. 

Pall. Vndcubtedly your Hi^^hneis did mifhkc i 
Twaslure ibme Book ot" Con juration; 
I think he never faid pray 'r in his Jife. 

Emfrejf. Ah me, my fear, I fear, will take effe^S , 
Your hate to him, and love unto my Brother, 
WiJl break my heart, and fpoil th* Imperial peace. 

Mcntzs. My Lord oiSaxon^ and Prihrc PalUtirte. 
This hard opinion yet is more cban needs ; 
But, gracious Madam, leave us to our felves. 

Empreji, I go, and Heav'n ;hat holds the Hearts of Kings^ 
Direft your Counlcis unto unity. ^ Exit. 

Bohe. Now to the depth ofthat we have in hand ; 
This is the qucftion, whether the King ofSpaift 
Shall iHlI continue in the Royal throne. 
Or yield it up unto PLwtagenet^ 
Or we proceed uuo a third Eeleition. 

Saxon. E're fuch a viperous blood- thirfty Spaniard 
Shall fuck the hearts of our Nobility, 
Th' Imperial Sword which Saxony doth bear. 
Shall be unOieuh'd to War againd the world* 

Pall. My hate is more than words can teflifie. 
Slave as he is he murdered my Father. 

Coll. Prince %schard is the Champion of the world. 
Learned, and mild, fit for the Government, 

Bohe. And what have we to do with Engliflimcn f 
They are divided from our Continent. 
But now that we niay orderly proceed 
To our high Office of Eleftton, 
To you my Lord oSMenu:, it doth belong; 
Having firft voice in this Imperial Synod, 
To name a worthy man for Emperour,. (cc^* 

Mentx.. It may be thought,moft grave and reverend Prin- 
That in refpeft of divers fums of gold. 
Which Richard ofmeer charitable love. 
Not as a bribe, but as a deed of Alms» 
Disbursed for me unto the Duke ofBmn^chweige^ 
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Or fhould I nominate an other Prince, 
Upon the contrary I may be thought 
h mo(i ingratcfm wretch unto my Ff lend ; 
But private caufe mu(i yield to publick good { 
Therefore me thinks it were the fitted courier 
To choofc the worthiefl upon this Bench. 

Bohem. We are all Germans;, vvliy (hould we be yoak'd 
Either by Englinimeoor Spaniards ? 

Saxo, The Earl ofCernwall by a fiiii conTeQt 
Was fent for out of England. 

tjiientz.. Though he wercj 
Our later thoughts are purer than our firft* 
And to conclude^ I think this eqd were beit. 
Since we have once chofen him Empef our, 
T^iat fome great Prince of wifdom and of power, 
Whofe countenance may overbear his pricfe. 
Be joynd in equal Government with ^Iphanfw. 

Bohem. Your HoJincfs hath foundly in few wordf 
Set down a mean to (^uiet all thefe broyls. 

Tner. So may we hope for peace if he amend ; 
But (hall Prince %ichard then be joynd with him f 

Pal. Why fbould your Highneis ask that quellion f 
As if a Pnnce of fo high Kmgly Birth, 
Would live in couples with fo bafe a Cur ? 

Bohc. Prince P<i//^rf»^,.ruch words do ill become ihee^ 

Saxon, He fatdbut righr, and call'd a Dog a Dog. 

Bohe. His Uirth is Princely. 

Saxo, His manners villanoust 
And vertuou* Rtchard fcorns fo bafe a voak. 

Bohe. My Lord of Saxon^ give me leave to tell you, 
Ambition b'inds your judgement in this cafe ; 
You hope, if by your means Rtchard be Emperour» 
He, in requital of fo great advancement. 
Will make the long, defired Marriage up 
Between the Prince of England and your Siftcrt 
And to that end Edvpard the Prince ofpVales, 
Hath born his Uncle Company to (jermany. 

^Saxo, Why King of Bohem i*ft unknown to thee. 
How oft the Saxons Sons have marryed Queens, 
And Daughters Kings, yea mightieft Emperours ? 

If 
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VEdvari like her beauty and behaviout, 
Hel make no quelHon other Princely Birth ; 
But let that pais, I Ciy. as erft I 'aid. 
That vcrttou> KfchAtA fcotns To bafc a yoak . 

Mentx.. If Richard icorn. feme one upon this Beneb. 
Whofc power may overbear i/4lfhe»Uts pride, 
•$ to be named. Wh?t think you my Lords ? 
' Saxon. IthinkitwasamiohtymafsofGald, 
That made your grace oh this opinion. 

Mentis. My Lord o( Saxony^ you wrong me much, 
And know I hii^hly fcorn to take a bribe. 

Pal. I think you fcorn indeed to have it known : 
But to the purpofe, if it muft be fo. 
Who is the Httell man to joyn with him . 

Collen Firft with an Oxe to plough will I be yok d 

OW<r«f i. The fittefi is your grace in mine opinioo. 

Bohem. I am content, to flay theie mutinies, 
Totakeuponmewhatyoudoimpofe. 
' Saxon. Why here's a tempeft quickly overblown. 
God give you )oy my Lord of half the Enapircj 
iPor roe I will not meddle in the matter. 
But warn your MajeRie to have a care. 
And vigilant refpcd unto your pcrfon, 
I'l hie me home to foriifie my Towns, 
Nottooff"«.nd,buttodcfendm¥felf. 

Pall Ha' with youCofin, and adieu my LotOJ, 
1 am afraid this fuddain knitted Peace, 
Will turn unto a tedious lafting War j 
Only thus much we do requctt yon all. 
Deal honourably with the Earl oiCornwall, 
A dibadieu fxf«»i.Saxon.«i»«Pau. 

Brand I like not ihis firange Farewel of the Dukes. 

Bohem. In all eleftions fome are malcontent. 

It doth concern us now with fpeed to know. 

How the Competitors will like of thw. 

And therefore you my Lord Atchbilhop of Tnw, 

Impart this order of atbi trament 
Unto iheEmpcrour, bid him be content. 

To Hand content with half, ot lofe the whole. 

My Lord of ^^ »»* go yonunto Ptmce Rtchara, ^^ 
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And tell him flatly here's no Crown, nor Empire 
For Englifh Iflandcrs;tell him, 'twere his bcrt. 
To hie him home to help the King his Brother* 
Againft the Earl o{ Lekejfcr and the Barons.' 

Colkft. My Loxd of ylfifii/i,, fweet words will qualific 
When bitter tcarms will adde unto his rage, 
Tis no fmall hope that hath decei\'d the Duke ; 
Therefore be mild; I know an Enghlliman, 
Being flattired,is a Lamb,threacncd,a Lion; 
Tell him his charges what fo e're they arc 
Shalbe repaid with treble rantagcs ; 
Do this;vvc will expert their refolutions. 

c^wr*,. Brother oiCoUtn^l entreat your grace 
To take this charge upon you in my tte^d ; 
For why I fliame to look him in the face. 

Collen. Your HoJinefs (hall pardon me in thist 
Had Itlic profit I would take the pains ; 
With (liame enough your Grace may bring the mcflagc. 
Mentz.. Thus am I wrong 'd, God knows,unguilciJy. 
Brand. Then arm your countenance with innoeency, 
And boldly do the meflage to the Prince j 
For no man clfe will be the meflfenger* 

CMentz.. Why then I muft,fince therms no remedy. [ExH 
franL If Heav'n that guides the hearts of [Mentt 
mighty men, 

Do calm the Winds of tftefe great Potentates, 
And make them like of this Arbitrament, 
Sweet Peace will tryumph thorough Chriftendom, 
And germany (hill blels this happy day. 

Epjtcr Alexander de Toledo tAtf Tage. 
Alixand. O me moft mifcrablel O my dear Father! 

BaA^;»VVhat means this paflfionate accent? what artthcu 
Tnat founds there acclamations in our ears ? 

Alex. Pardon me Princes, I have loft a FatHer, 
O me, the name of Father kil% my heart. 
O ! I (hall never fee my Father more, 
H'as tane his leave of me for age and a«e. 

OIUh. What was thy Father ? ** 

^tcK. Ah Bie \ what was a aot.^ 

Nobic. 
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Noble. Rich, valiant, wclKbelov'd of all. 
The glory and the wifdom of his agc^ 
Chief Secretary to the Empcrour. 
^clkft. Lorenz^a dc Toledo, is he dcid} 

t/ilex. Dead, ay me dead, ay me my life is dead» 
Strangely (his night bereft of breath and fenfe. 
And 1, poor I, am comforted in nothing, 
But that the Empcrour laments with mc^. 
As I cxclamei fo hci he rings his hands^ 
And makcamc mad to fee his Majcily 
Excruciate himfelf with cndlefs Ibrrow. 

ColUft. The happieil news that ever I did hear 
Thy Father was a villain murderer, 
Witty» not wife, lov'd like a Scorpion, 
Grown rich by the impoverifliing of others. 
The chiefert caufcof all thcfe mutinies, 
And Cdjar's tutor to all villaoie. 

^lix. None buc ao open lyar terms him fo. 

Col. what Boy, To malepert? 

Bohem. Good Co/Z^m bear with himj it was bis rather^ 
^Htch'land is blefled in L^r^»*(?*s Death. 

Brand. Did neTer live a viler minded mafi. 

Exeunt. Manet Alex. 

Alex. Nor Kine, nor Charftir/Khoold be privilege 
TocallmcBoy»andrayl upon my Father, 
Were I wchrfafflig ; but in germanj, 
A man muft be a Boy at 40. years. 
And dares not draw his weapon at a Dog, 
Till being foundly box'd about the ears. 
His Lord and Mafter gird him with a fword; 
The time will come I Ihall be made a man. 
Till then Tl pine with thought of dire revenge, 
Ajoi tivein Hell untill I take revenge. 
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ACT. II. 

ti»r#f Alphonfus, Kkhard £rtr/<)f Cornwall, Mcntr, Trier, 

Prittee Edward, Bohemia, Collcn, Biimdcnburge, 

Attendants^ and Pages wtth a {word. 

Bohem. Behold here come the Princes hand in hand 
PJcas'd highly with the fcntcnce as it fccms. 

Alfhon. Princes and Pillars of the Monarchy^ 
We do admire your wifdoms in this cau/ct 
And do accept the King o( Bohemia^ 
As worthy partner in the Government. 
Alas my Lords, I flatly now conttfs, 
1 was alone too weak to underprop 
So great a burden as the Roman Empire, 
And hope to make you all admire the courfe 
That we intend in this conjun<5tion« 

Richard. That I was call'd from England mthewCeat, 
Of all the fevcn Eledors to this place, * 
Your felves beft know^ who wrote for me to comet 
Twas no ambition mov'd me to the journey , 
But pitty of your half declining State; 
Which being likely now to be repayr'd. 
By the united force of thefe two Kings, 
1 reft content to fee you /atisficd. 

Mentz,. Brave Earl, wonder of Princely patience, 
I hope your grace will not mif-think of me. 
Who for your good, and for the Empires beft. 
Bethought this means to fct the world at Peace* (upon, 

Edward. No doubt this means might have been thought 
Although yr ur Hoiinefs had dy 'd in Prifon. 

Mentz.. Peace, peace young.Prince,you want experience; 
Your Unckie knows what cares accompany. 
And wai^ upm the Crowns ofmighcieft Kings, 
And glad he is that he hathfiiak'dit off. 

Edward. Heark in your ear my Lord, hear me one' word, 
Afthcugh it were more than amilh'on. 
Which thefe two Kings beftow'd upon your grace* 
Minellnckle /^/rW^j million fav'dyourlifet 

Me92tx.. Youwere beft lo fay, your Vnckic bribM me 

^^^^ Edward. 
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Edward. I do but layminc Vncklefav*d your Hfe> 
You know Count Mansfield yom fellow Prifbncr, 
Was by the DuVi^of Brunfchwig put 10 death. 

Mcntz,. Yon are a Child my Lordf your words are wini 

Edward. You arc a Fox my lord, and paft a Child. 

Behem. My Lord of jf<w'«Vii//,your great forwardnefr, 
Croflfiog the Seas with aid of Engliftimen, 
Is more than we can any way requite ; 
But this your admirable patience, 
In being pleased with our elcftion, 
Dcfervcs far more than thanks can fatifHe, 
In any thing command the Emperours» 
Who live to honour Richard Earl of ^arnwalU 

Alfhc. Our deeds fliall make our Proteftations good, 
Meati while, brave Princes, let us leave this place, 
And folacc us with joy of this accord. 

Enter Ifabcila the Empref, Hcdewick the Duke </ Saxon's 

Dafij^hter^ Ofparelled Irks Fortft^e,drarvft on n Globe^ 

wtth a Chv in her hand^ wherein are Bay leaves ^ 

rrhereupon are written the lots. A tram 

of Ladies follow ing^ With L^lfijtckj 

Emfrejl. Togratulate thisuncxpcifted Peace, 
This glorious league confi m'd as;ainft all hope* 
Joyful I fatella doth prefcnt this flicw, 
of Fortunes triumph, as the cuflom is 
At Coronation of our Emperours ; 
If therefore every party be well plcas'd, 
And ftand content with tliis arbitriment. 
Then daign to do 2s your Pro5cnitors, 
And draw in fequence Lots for Offices. 

Alfhon. This is an order here in G^rw^tv;,^ 
For Princes to di'port themfelves with all> 
Infign their hearts fo firmly are con/oytfd, 
Tbat they will bear a 1 fortunes equally. 
And that the world may know I fcorn no ftate» 
Or courfe of life to do the Empire good, 
1 take my chance : My Fortune is to be the Forrefter» 

Emf. Ifwc want Vcnfon cither red oc fallow, 

W«d 
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Wild bote or bear, youmart be fin'd my lord. 

Bohem. The Emperoar's Taftcr I. 

Emp, Your Mijclly haih been taded to lb oft, 
Tb.tyott have need ofimall inttruflions. 

Rtchdrd. I am the boivr.Siftcr what i« my charge? 

Emp. Tyt'd Ukca Carter, and a CJownini Bowr, 
To bring a load of Wood into the Kitchiii. 
Now for my felf, Faitb I am Chamber Maid, 
I know my charge; proceed unto the next.- ' 

AlpboH. Prince Edwkrd ftandeth melancholy ftill, 
Pleafe it youc Grace, my Lord, to draiv your lot. 

Emp. Nephew you miUi be fotemn with the fad. 
And given to myrth in fponful Company, 
The German Princes when they will be lufty. 
Shake of all carest and Clowns and they are Fallows. 

Edward. Sweet Aunt. I do not know the Country «»uire 
Yet would be glad to learn al. faOiions. ' 

Since I am next, tood Fortuac be my guide. 

Brand, A moft ingenuous countenance haih this Prioceu 
Worthy to be the King of E»gU»d'i Heir. 

Edward, BeitnodifparagementtoyoumyLords 
• am yoar Emperour. * 

JllphM. Sound trumpets, God fave the Emperour. 

Collet. The world could never worfe have fitted me. 
1 am not old enough to be the Cook. 

Empreji. If you be Cook, there is no remedy 
But you muft drefs one Mcfs of meat yoor felC 

Branden. lamPbyficiar, 

Trier. I am Secretary. 

Mfttt-c. lamthcjefter. 

Edward. O cxcelleoilis yourHolinefs the Vicrf 
Fortune bath fitted you y'faith my Lord 
You'l play the Ambodexter cunningly. ' 

Mcm^. Your Highnefs is to bitter in your ferts, 

Alphon Come hither ^Uxandcr, to comfort thee 
After the death ofthy beloved Father * 

Whofe life was deer unto his Emperoar, 
Thou (halt make one in this folemnity. 
Yet e're thou draw, my (t\<i>^\\\ honour thee 
And as the cuftom is make thee a man. 
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Stand ftiff Sir Boy, now com'ft thou co thy tryal ; 
Take this,and ihat^and therewithal! this SwordiL^^r givesK^ 
If while thou live, thou ever take the Jike# lexandcr a 

Of me, or any mati, I here pronounce Box on the 

Thou art a fehelm# other wife a man. ear or avo. 

Now draw thy lot, and Fortune hz thy /peed. 

Edward. Vnckle I pray why did be box the fellow ? 
Foul lubber as he iSj to take fuch blows. 

Richard. Thus do the Princes make-their Pages men. 

Edward. But that is flrangcto niake a man with blows. 
We fey in Englandihzi he is a man. 
That like a man dare meet his enemy. 
And in my judgement 'tis the founder iryal. 

Alex. Fortune hath made me Marihall of the tryumphs , 

uilfhon. Now what remains? 

Emfere^. That Fortune draw her lot. 

She Of ens it, and gives it to the Empere^to read. 

Emfreji. Sound trumpets. Fortune is your Emperefs. 

Alfhon. This happens right ; for Fortune will be Q^ueen* 
Now Emperouryoumuft unmask her face. 
And tell us how you like your Emperefs, 
In my opinion England breeds no fairer. 

Bohe. Fair Hedewtckjbc Duke o( Saxons daughter. 
Young Prince o( England^ you are bravely march'd. 

Edward. Tell me Iwect Aunt, is that this Saxon Princefs^ 
Whofe beauties fame made Edward crofs the Seas ? 

Emperef. Nephew, ic is; hath fame been prodiga/; 
Or overfparing in the Princefs prailc? 

Edward, Fame laccafethee, thondid'Hoiggardizet 
And faintly found my loves perfeAicn^. 
Great Lady Fortune,and fait Emperefs* 
Whom chance this day hath thrown into my arms^ 
More welcome than the Roman Empcrefs. [Edward l^f- 

Hed . &ee MDl^. Dafo id \^ttv bef n eebjanrb* fcs her. 
^tin (t&at f ft Daro ftfr Cnglffc^ manfer^Qofe Mc&« 

Edwayd. W'lat meancth this ? wny chatcs my Empercfs ? 
Alphon. Now !>y my troth, I did cxpc*ft this /eft. 
Prince Edward us'J his Country fadiion.- 
Edward. I am an Engli/htnan, why Hiould I not ? 

D f>«. 
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€mp. Fy Nephew Edward, here in Germanf 
To ki w a Maid.a fault intollcrablc, 

£^w4r4. Whyfhouldns>t qerman MaSJs be kill afii^ell 

Rtcbard. Nephew, becaufe you did not know the fafluoo. 
And want the language to cxcufe your felf, 
ri be your fpokcs-man to your Emperefs. 
Edxpard. Excufc ic thus : I like the firft fo well, 
I That tell hett fhe /hall chide mc twice as much 
For fuch an other; nay tellher more than fo, 
ri double kifs on kifs, and give her leave 
To chide and braul, and cry ten thoufand DaHMC9> 
And make her weary of her fretting humour » 
E'relbeweatyofmykiflingvein, 
8&af«Wcfta3tt»Bfr«t0angryforakirf, 
Empreh. Nephew, flie thinks you mock her luher tnirtb^ 
edward. I think the Princes make a fcorn of me. 
If any do, TI prove it with my Sword, 
That Englifli Courtfliip leaves it frow die world. 
Bohem. The pleafant'ft accident that I ha/c fcem 
Bran. Me thiiks the Pr * nee is chaPd as well as (he. 

Rich. ©neftlgegtwtoUn* , ^ ^ 

Hcde. a>ateoicii,m4ftfcft armeWnWjiirclwnfceif jeMicIt 

Edward. S^tfisMcdl have kiftas good as you. 
Pray Unckle tell hec ; if (Tie mi Hike the kifs, 
I'J take it ofFagen with fuch an other* • 

Rich. C^p ILtcbea fraWfit nhw t^ aU ftir jnRI 
€i f ft ofe (ingUfcb mvxitx tttnu geb jaucfte. 
Heie, <iStoer B«awa l(oefat0 ttoH e0 fftwif tm gtotte 

fClimiW. (pardon, 

Edward. Good Aunt tsachnfiefo mnch Dutch to z<k her 

£7»^ir|?. Say fo/ (DneM0e0rratol(ti t^rgebet mlrd,icd toilU 

Then kifs y<>tir iiand three timc^ VE^ Dutch. C^'fihtf 

Edward. %iSi fofild ttf mmerme(|> ttQ^tt iflnnderftandit, 

That's as muca to la/t ai VI do fo no more. 
Evtfr. TrueN:phcw. 
Edward. NTay Aunt pardon me I pray, I hope to kifs her 

many tboufand times. ^ , 

Aid 
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hs^ ftall I go to her Jikc a great Boy, and fay M do fo no 
more. 
Emfre^. I pray Cofin fay a J I tell yoo. 

Edward. <Dne&ise0(r«toUii%ersebetiiiirf0 it^ Mils iifm< 
merinet)}t|)iten. 

Aiphou. iFo}lm%}kefnrc^Df« 

Hedew. (I?nei(0er |30tt)gebo}tterjFttrtttnMberr 
m.m ftb konte fo t)U engMcd fpjeclien <c)) toott eiuic 

iPor tiial)) e(n fiU} e^ben, fc|) l^ofTe aber f clb foil eitunaH 
|»o Dfellerneit taTd E)(e mic^ terltr^en foil. 

Edward. What fays (he 5* 

Alfhon. O excellent young Prince look to your fclf. 
She fwears fhe 'I learn fomc Engjifli for yonr fake. 
To make you understand her when fhe chides. 

Edward. VI teach her Englifh, (he (hall teach me Dutch, 

®neof0ei(KriDUn,&c. 

Bohem . It i$ great piety that the Dnkc of Smx^m, 
Is abfent at this joyful accident, 
I fee no reafon if his Grace were here. 
But that the Marriage might be folcmnizM, 
I think the Prince of Wi/^/ were well content. 

Edward. I left fwect EngU^td to none other end; 
And though the Frincchcr Father be not here, 
This Royal prefcncc knows his mind in this. 

Emf, Since you do come fo roundly to the purpofet 
'tis time forme tofp-ak, the Maid is mine, 
Giv'n freely by her Father unto me. 
And to the end thefe broyls may have an endt 
I give the Father's intcreft and mine own. 
Unto my Nephew Edward Prince of mia. 

Edward. A Tcwcl of incomparable price, 
Yonr Maje(ly hath here beflowed on me. 
How (hall I ask her if Oie be contcnif aj.,«_ 

Empr Say thus, 111 etoet {mmeti tortlftfetiiit ^affleBfm 
Edward. 3|ftetDer<»naoe«tDolHlemtt?tteWeD(m. 
Hede. WaffQir wirlefcW'skeft Mfg toiU oaw tDfu tiiem 

VKafe mefn twtter tofil Barmtt ntofd feft ^uWeWn Wn. 

jilpbift. It is-enongh, (he doth confirm the match ; 
^ Da We 
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We will difparch a Port unto her Father, 

On Sunday fi^all the Rrvels and the Wedding^ 

Be both folemnized wiiri mutoal foy. 

Sound trumpets, each ont lock unto his chargCi 

For preparation of the Fcftivals. Exeunt, 

Manent Alphonfus^^ii Alexander. 

Alfhon. Come hither e/^/t'A'^;?rftfr,ihy Fathers joy; 
irtcars and fighs, and deeo-fctcht deadly groans^ 
Coulj fervc t' cverc inexorable fatCf 
Divine Loraiz^o^ whom in life nay hearty 
In dvraKi my foul and better pare adores. 
Had to thy comfort and his Prince's honour. 
Survived, and drawn this day this breath of life. 

Alsxa>j. Dread Crf//tr,prof irate on my bended Knee*, 
I tliank your Ma jefly for all favours fliewn 
To my dcceafed Father and my felf. 
I mufi confefs^ t fpend but bootlcfs tears. 
Yet cannot bridle nature* Imuft weep* 
Or heart wl 1 break with burden ofmy thonghtr^ 
Nor am I yet lb young or fond withal), 
Caudefs to fpend my gall, and fret my heart, 
' T\^ not that he is dead/or all muli dye ; 
But that I live to hear his lives reproach. 
O (acred Emperour.thefc ears have he^rd. 
What no.Sons ears cm unrevenged hear, 
The Princes all of them, but fpecially. 
The Prince Ele^^r Archbifhop oiCollcn^ 
RcviTJ him by the names of murderer. 
Arch villainf robber of the Empires fame. 
And C&^dTs tutor in all wickednefs. 
And with a general voice applaus'dhis death. 
As for a i'pecial good to Chriftendome. 

Jlphon. Have they not reafon to applaud the deed 
Which they themfclve> have plotted? ah my Boy, 
Thou art too young to dive into their drift?, 

jilex. Yet old enough I hope to be reveng'd. 

AlphoK. What wilt thou do, or whicher wilt thou run ? 

j^lex\ Headlong to bring them dcath,ihendyemy felf. 

/^lpho?7. Firft heat the reafon why I do miftruft thcm^ 
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Jley. They had no rcaibn for my Father's dcaib. 
And I jcorn rcafbn till they ail be dead. 

jilfhon. Thou will not fcorn my CounfcHn revenoe? 

t/4lex. My rage admits no Counfcl hm revenoe. ^ 

jilfhon. Firft let me tell thee whom I do mi/lruft. 

Alex. Ycur Highnefs faid you did miftrurt I'jcm all. 

iL/4lfho. Yea j4l€xa77der^^\\ of them, and more than aJI 
My moft efpeciall neereft deareli friends* * 

Mex, All 's one to me, for know thou Empcrour, 
Were it thy Father, Brother, or thine Emprefs, 
Yea were 't thy fclf, that did'li confpirc his death. 
This lata] hand Oiould take away thy life. 

^Ipbofj. Spoke like a Son, worthy fo dear a Father^ 
Be/iiii and hearken, I will cell thee all, 
The Duke of Saxo^^-^ 

yilex. O, I thought no lefs. 

siphon. Suppreis thy choler, hearken to the reft. 
Saxon I /ay fo vvrou;;ht with flittering Memz.^ 
KjMentz. with Bohemia^ Trier, and Brandenhtiri^ 
For ColUn and the Palfgrave of the "jRJfcin 
Were principals with 5/iA7?»inthePlot, 
That in a general meeting to that purpofe, 
Tiie fevcn fcleded Emperours eleAors, 
Mofi hainoufly concluded of the murder • 
The reafon why they doomed him unto dea'th. 
Was his deep wifdom and /bund policy ; 
Knowing while he did live my ftatc was firm^ 
He bei ng dead my hope muft dye with him. 
Now AUxa^der will we be revcng'd 
Upon i^is wicked whore o( B^bylon^ 
This hideous monfter with the feven-fold head • 
We muft with cunning level at the heart. 
With pierc'dand perifhtall the body dy^s: 
Or ftrikc we off her heads by one and one 
Bchoovcthus toufc dexterity. 
Left fhe do trample us under ber feet. 
And tryumph in our honours overthrow. 

Alex. Mad and amazld to hear this tragick doom, 
I do lubfcribe unto your fou?«>d advice. V^ence 

Alfhcn. Then hear the refl-ihefcfcvencjavc but the fen.* 

D 3 A 
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A aeererhSNbpmu in exvcDciont 
And but I Jov'd Lor cnz,§ zi'imy life 9 
I never wouhi bcdcay my dearef i Wife. 

j4lex. What ? what the Enrjprcfs acccflaiy to ? 

AlfhoM. What cannot kindred do? her Brother Rtchsri^ 
Woping thereby CO be an Enrrperour, 
Gave her a dram that tent faim to his grave. 

^Ux. O my poor Father, vvert thou fuch an eye-fore. 
That 9. tbe greaidt Princes of the earth 
Muft be confederate m thy tragedy ? 
Bat why do I rcfpeft their mightinefr, 
Who did not once refpcil my Fathers life ? 
Your Majefty tanay uke it as you y lea t, 
VI be rcveng'd upon your Eropcrcfs, 
On EngliQi 'S^chard, Saxon, and the PafTgrare, 
On Bohcm,CclIcn,Mentz,,Trter,znd £raftde9^Hr£, 
If that the Pope of 2(j?w4rbimfelf were one 
In this confederacy, undaunted I. 
Amidft tbe College of his Cardinals, 
Would prcfs, and ftab him in St. Peurs chair. 
Though clad in ail his Pontificalthw. 

.jflphoft.\Vhy Alexander?do*l\ thou fpeak 10 mt 
As ifthou didft miHruft my forwardnefs ? 
No, thou flialt know my Jove to him was fiicB, 
And in my heart I have profcrib'd them all» 
That had ^o do in this con/piracy« 
The bandit 6f Wedlock fliall not fer ve her turn. 
Her fatal lot is caii among the reft. 
And to conclude, my foul doth live in Hell 
Till I have fct my foot upon their necks. 
That gave this fpnr of (brrow to my heart ; 
But with advice it muft be managed* 
Not with a head-long rage as thou intend'ft. 
Nor in a moment can it be perform'dt 
This work requires long timcdiffcmbling Iookf» 
Commixt with undermining anions. 
Watching advantages to execute* 
Our foes are mighty, and their number great. 
It therefore follows that our Stratagems 
MttftbraoGbforcbiotdinanifbld deceits^ 

Eftdleft 



Endlefs devices, botcomlefs conclufions. 

Alexan. What by ycur Ma jetty is prcfcrib'd to ta^ 
That will I execute or dye the death. 

1 am content to fuck my forrovrs up, 

And with dull patience will attend ibc time» 
Gaping for every opportunity 
That may prcfent the leatt occafion ; 
Although each minute muhipiy mine anguifli. 
And to my view prei ent a thoufand forms 
Of fenfelefs bodies in my Fathers fliape. 
Yelling with open throat tor joft revenge* 

Alfhon. Concent thy felf, he (hall not cry in vaitr, 

2 have already plotted V^chards deach. 

j4/ex. That hath my Fathers facrcd Ghoft iofpix'd. 

tell me, (hall I ttab him fuddainly ? 
Tne time feems long, till I be fet a work. 

tAlphon. ThoQ knowett in griping at oat Iocs to day; 
It was Prince Rtchard's bq) to be the bowr 9 
So that his Office is to drive the Cart, 
And bring a load of Wood into the Kitchin. 

t/tUx. O excellent,your Grace being Forcfter, 
As in the thicket he doth load the Cart, 
May (hoot htm dead, as if he were a Deer* 

Mfhon. No Alexander^ that device were flialLw^ 
Thus it muft bc» there arc two very bowrs 
Appointed for to help him in the AVood, 
Thefe mutt bcbtiVd or cunningly fedoc*d, 
Inttcad of helping him to murder him. 

Ale. P^eriftm farts faptcntt jilts cnon^. 
Fortune bach made me Marfhal of the fportt 

1 hope to Marttial tbem to th' Devils Fcatt* 
Plot you thefcft^ this will I execute, 

Dutch bowrs as towfandffchelms and gold to tempt thcna » 
Alphon. ' risright, about it tben»but cnnniogly. 
Alex. Elfe letmelofe that goodopintoo 
Which by your Highnefs I defire to hold* 
By Letters which 1*1 ttrew within the Wood» 
I'l undermine the bowrs to murder him. 
Nor (hail they know who fet chem fo a work», 
Like a familiar will I fly abontf 
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Aod nimbly hauor their Ghofts in every nook. 

Sxit. Manet Alphonfus* 
^Ifhon. This one nayl^ielps xo dri/c the other oar, 
t flew the Father, and bew itch the Son, 
With power of words to be tbein/lrutnenc 
To rid my foes wich danger ofhisIifc# 
How eafily can fubiii age intice. 
Such credulous young novices to their death ? 
Huge wondtrs will Alfhonfus bring lo ^.afs. 
By the mad mind of thi^ enraged Boy; 
Even they which think rhcmfelves my greateft friends. 
Shall fall by this dccci ye* my Arch-enemies 
Shall turn to be my chief confederates^ 
My foliitary walks may breed fnfp^&t 
rie therefore give my fcFf ro Companie, 
As I intended noching but inciefport?. 
Yet hope to fend moff awtor^ in i As Pageant, 
To Revel it with RhacUmam in Hdl. £xii. 

Enter Richard Earl £?f Cornwall hks a Clo^v>t. 

Richard. How tar is Richn -d now unlike the man 
That crort the Seas co win an t.nperie ? 
But as I plod it like a plumper Bowr, 
To fetch in Fewel for the Kiichin fire, 
So every one in hi^ vocation, 
Labours to make the paftimes plaufible -, 
My Nephew Edrvardj^ts it through the Court, 
With Pxincefs /f^ifjv/Vi^Emprcfsof his Fortune 
The demy Cafar in his hunters fuit. 
Makes all the Court to Ring with Horns and Hounds, 
CoUen the Cook bcftirs him in the Kitehin; 
But that which joyes me.moft in all thefe fports. 
Is Mentz.^ to fee how he is made an Afs ? 
The common fcorn and by^word of the Court; 
And every one to be the fame he fecms. 
Seems to forget to be the fame he is. 
Yet to my roabs I cannot fuit my mind, , 
Nor with my habit fliake di/honour off» 
The fev^n Ele(5lors promised me tbc Empire^ 
The perjur'd Bifhop Mint^ did fwcar no left 

Ycf 
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YctI havefeen ic Jhar'J before my face. 

White my beit friends dohidecheir heads forniame^ 

I bear a flicw of outward ^M contenf. 

But orief ihercof hath almoft kilTd my heart. 

Here reft thee Ricbard^iWxnk upon a mean, 

To end thy fife.or to repair ihinc honour. 

And vow ni;vwT co ire fair Ea^Lwds bounds. 

Till thou in Atx be Crowned Empercur. 

Enter two Bowrs, 
HoJla.mc ihioks there ccmcth Company, 
The Bowrs 1 troc that come to hew (he Wood, 
AVhich I mufi carry to the Kitchen Firc» 
Tie lye a vyhilc and iilJen to their talk. 

E»:er Hans.?;.^/ J^rick tivo Dutch Bowrs. 

Jc. l^om ^tertians lPo;e bift sotD> tDarnmbbilt totDfH 
fra\r}fck ^bfrsfrolfcbban Xvtl gelt t)txr>izntn» tofr tDtli i^ 
hzf pott0 talofanDt toDt rcblngcn* 

Ham. )iatmic()fi!eb}ieffe(eben- 

R/ch. Me thinks they talk of murdering fomc body, Vl 

lidcn more. 

Reads the Letter, 

^ans t)no 3Cerfcb, mtin Itebe frefneejcb bftte laS^t tta bep 
cuci) bUiben in geb.eim, ^no fcblaget oen CngeUanoer )tt 

tODt. 

Rtch. What's that ? Hans \^Vll^Jsrick^vc\y good friend, I 
pray be fecret and murder the En^liQiman. 

Jcrick reads 4 

^ea r toeit^r. oen tx iS befn botoie nfcbt? er ftt efn Sjonckei; 
t)nb batt t)tcl gelt t)nQ blcmotben bep liicb. 

^/r/?. For he J s no Bowrebuta Cientlcman,andhath ftore 
of Gold and Jewels by him. 

jeric ipiocb tuefter iWn^tM fokbe. celegenbeff tifcbt t)er« 
fabmen, t)no iDanibJCetbanbabet. fcb Ic'iU eucb f^g^n, ^as 
f cb for ein guter Uarl bin. Ber eiub rabt gegebcn babe. 

*/rA^ blip not this opportunity , and when you have done^ 
I will Bitcover who gave you the Counf :1. 
Jerick. UBIIIat fagff DOtD, toftt DetD 00 tbtin ? 

Hans. vsattDaUcdnfcbforgeltt^an? Uz [^otf0 faiireiiM^ 
bacfffer* 

E JcricU 
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jerick. 3la,btppoft0tau&nO0aappermenCi tt fif>||oIU 
(;ater mo}e^n»6lucb{tt Biunchcr. 

Hans. 3luncUer, ocr oftictl ^c (0 tin botu^e ! 

Rich. a)0Ui bill ein rc^elm, toeict) ten mir. 

Jerick. ^oUfli, fiMa, bitt OotD fo boffettick ? Ihwdter 
boto)e,bompt bier, ooer r^UHi t)nb ienner felleticb boleii. 

Rich. 3cb)>ten$toiFurS>b}reoittt(bnfcbtib) fcbelma, (b) 
Derrabters. 
Baih . Sila to , fla f 0, Uiir tofll poto fcirSUck tractferen. 

Richard having nothing in his hand but his wnip, defends 
himfclfawhile. andrhen toirsdown.as if he were dead: 

Rich. €>(Do(»nttiibmdnereete(noefi!ebanoe* 

Jerick. £D excellent, burtfck bef0toiit,be(atoM. 

Hat .1in0 fee, toat be bat fo} eelt bcp ficb^ boUa bfer to all 

enoneb aUratt,DO)f9fo}Dfcb>an&bo} fs fo^ mfcb> t)nb bftt 

IMUcbOartobabett: 

Jertck^puts the chain about his neck. 

Han^. )^otD To 1^an0 iliarbale, getie mfrofe betto bter. 
Jerick. 3la e&i ojecb, ^tt ben fiebet bup&b t^mbmein balft 
bftttDtUfcbtraeen. 

Hans. a)at Qtcb pott0 t)elteii lefoeit oat foltn nfmrner^ 
tneb^tbunooUircbcim. 

Jerick. Mst fait DoUl micb fcbebn tieften. itfmb nnt. 

Hans. 2DatoicbbunberttonnenoiDcll03barricb Ml MHi 
lernen. 
Jerick. Mflttto batoen Otter ftocben ? 
Hans. Bleb tDtll rcDlfcb batoen ; 
Jerick. JiL'M tooUiUt, Oar itt tttefn nKli> fla tei 

They muft have axc< made for the nonft 10 fightvviLhall, 

and waile one /Jrikear, the other holds his 

back without defence. 

Hans: jjlf *nb tio^B oao* bno bar baft mefn mcfc. 

Jericic* i^dcb amabl: 2>erceIletit,UgSOoto liir> miit itifll 
fcb 9lte0 habca gelt bno fcett, bnO alle mft einanoeri iS) bor^ 
t<0 fdfcb^bp luftt0> nnn bin fcb efn burt(g knacker. 

lilcyjard rifcs up again and fnatchcth up the fellows 

hatchet t^iat was (Iain. 
Rich.TVe HcreuUs c§ntra dfioj, y^ipolliey hath gone beyond 
ibembeth.. ]SDu 
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jBDnlHAbr rcbelm^nioQer, Mm oft6» recta xdtOi f gcbe 
mfr ofe kett tno gett fofeDor ; 

Jerjck, mHA W0tt MtBer labettttfg loo^Ben, fo fmi0 it^i 
mam, toat toUtu ftecbett ooer batoen ? 

Richar.. &0 toil! f c(imac(|on oit rcftdfif 

J er iL k . ^r, 6arr, bfSa efti reoifcg harte, fo tg^t re«Hcb» 
2) fcb fterb, fed tterb, lot mrcti tebcn 

Richara . &agt iiifr Dan toer ^tt ofe b}te(rfe geccbtfebcn f 
%iz iifcbt fiDMern fagt of e Uiarbef t : 

Jerick. £I> mefn Croiiicr. gtiter, cOlcr geSretiger 3!nnckcri 
oar (ft Dat gelt tino tett Soieocr, potD foU altea babcn, F.ber 
toer batt Die b^teffegefcb^feben, oat toet tcb bep mefncr fcete 
Rfcbt. 

Kich« «.fgDO)ft(U.ftm(€(irag/ 

The villain ivvvars , and deeply doth proteft 
He kno^vs not who incited ihcm to this, 
And as it leems the fcrowl imporcs oo Jcfs. 

do Serb on mfr ficbelm. 

jcrnck. £D tcb Serb, atoe. fitoe» alie oaf ofeb oer oftet 
bole/ 

j4s Richard k*ls the Bowr. Enter Saxon and the Palfgravc. 

Saxon, if p ofcb ati lofcr ftbebii, baftu oeiii gefellen toit 

gebblagm ^ 
J'aifi^r. Hatt b0 oeti Ccbelmen angrefffen. 

Richard, Cali you oic fbeUlIC how dare you tlien 
Being Prince*; oiFcr to lay hands on me? 
That is the Han^mans Office here in Dutch-land. 

Saxon. But this is f tranget our Bours can fpeak no Eng« 
Kfh, 

What biftunn more than a damn*d murderer ? 
That t' ou art lo much we are wiincffes. 

Rich. Can then tliishabhaltermefomucTi^ 
That I amcali'da villain by my friends? 
Or fhall I dare once to fufpewt your graces. 
That for you could not make me Emperour, 
Piityingmy forvow through mine honour loft. 
Yon fet thc(e (laves to rid me of my life. 
Tec &r be fuch a ihought from Richard* s heart., 

E « T.tlf. 
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Pjtif. How now ? what do I Iiear Pcince Richard fpeak ? 

-R/VA. The fame : but wonder ifaat he Jives lo fpeak. 
And had not policy helpt above ({reno^}, 
Thefe flurdy fwaJns had rid mc oFmy life, 
^Sax. Fir be k from your Grace for to fufpefl u5. 

Rfch. Alas, I know not whom I ihovld fufpeA . 
But yet my heart cannoc miidoubr your Graces > ^ 

Saxon. How came your Highnefs iuto thisapparrel ?^ 

Rich. We as the manner is drew lots /or OiViccs, 
My hap was harde/t to be made a Carter, 
And by this letter which fome viJIain wrote 
I was betray'd, here to be murdered; 
ButHeav'n which doth defend the Innocent 
Arm'd me with Hrcnoth and policy toi^ether 
That lefcap'd out of their treacherou'rinare! 

Palf. Were it well founded, I dare lay my life. 
The Spanilli tyrant knew ofthisconfpiracie; 
Therefore the b.Mter to dive into the depth 
Of this mo'J devinidi murderous compjot* 
As alio fecrctly to be belioJders, 
Ofthe long-wiflu for wedding of your daughter 
We will diirobe thcfc bovvrs of their apparPel, 
Clapping their ru.'lick cafes on our backs, 
And help your Highne/s for to drive thec'arr. 
T* may be the traytor that did write theTe lines 
Miliaking us for them will (h-w himfelf. ' 

Richard Prince Palatwc this piot doth pleafe me well. 
I make no doubt if we deal cunning;y, 
But we fhall find the writer of this icroul. 

Saxon. And in that hope I wiJI difrobe this f la ve. 
Come Princes in the neighbouring thicKet here 
Wemay difguffeourfelves, and talk at plca/ure- 
Fye on him heavy Jijbber how he wcigb<?. 

Richard. The fin of murder hangs upon his foul, 

ic is no Hfjcrvail then if nc be heavy. Exenm 
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ACT. III. 

Ehtit to the %evels. 

Edward rvith an ImfirialCrowft. Hedewig the Ewpreff 
Bohemia the Tafter. Alphonfus the Forrefier. Mentz the 
^efier. Emfrefs the Chambermaid. Brandenburg Phjftctan. 
TtyaSecreparie. Akizndtv the Marjhaly with hts Afarjhals 
fiaff, and all the reji in their froper apparrel, and Attendants 
and Pa^es. 

Alex. Princes and Princes Superiors, Lords and lords 
fellows,Gentlcmcn and G ntlcmens M ftcr ,and aU the reft 
of the States here aflembledj as weliMacu ine as Feminine, 
be it known unto you by thefeprcfenccVthac I AUxander de 
76?/^^^, Fortunes chief Marflial do will and eonnimand yout 
by the authority of my faid Qffic-, to -take your places in 
manner and form follo»vin^, Firrt tfie Emperour and the 
E'>^pref',ihen thcTa/fcr, ih;r S cretary the Forrefter, the 
Pnylipian, as for the Cliambcrmaid and my felt, we will take 
our places at the neither enJ, the Jcfier is to wait up» and 
live; by the crums that fall from the tmperQurs trencher. 
But rosv I haveMarfhal dynuo iht^ tablet what remains?' 

Mentz.. Every fool can tell that, when men are let to 
dinner they commonly cxp'^A n eat. 

Edward. That's the bcft ']^i\ the fool made fince became 
into his Office* Marshal walk into the Kitchin, and iee how 

the Churfurfi o( Co lien bf ftirs himfclf. Exit. Alex. 

Mehtz,. Shall I go with hiir. too?i love to be imploy'd in 
theKitchin. 

Ed rard. I prechec go, that we may be rid of thy wicked 
]c«s. 

Mcntx,. H^ve with thee MarfliaU the fool rides thee» 

Sxit. on Alex, b^fk^ 

E 3 Alphon. 
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AlphoH. Now by mine honour, my Lord OitMcntx. plays 
the fool the worft tnat ever I faw. 

Sdrvard. He do's all by contraries ; for I am Aire he playd 
the wilcnian like a tool, and now he plays the fool wifely. 

Alphon. Princes and Churfurfts let us frolick now, 
This iJ a joyfuI dny toChciftend.')mc» 
When Chriftian Princes joyn in zmiiy^ 
Schinck bowls of Reinfal and thepurefi Wine, 
We'l fpend this evening lul^ieupfic Dutch, 
In honour of this unexpeftcd league. 

Empref. Nay gentle Fjrrelter, chere you range amifs. 
His looks are fitly fuiccd to his thoughts* 
His glorious Emprefs makes his heart tryumphf 
And hearts tryumphing makes his countenance Hai 'd» 
In contemplation of his lives delight. 

£dxpard. Good Aun t let me excufe my fclf in this, 
I am an Emperour but for a day. 
She Emprefs of my heart while life dotlvlgft; 
Then cive me leave to ufe Imperial looks. 
Nay iff be an Emperour VI take leave. 
And here I do pronounce it openly. 
What I have lately whifper'd in her ears, 
I love mine Emprefs more than Empery, 
I love her looks above my fortunes hope. (bowl, 

eyflphon. Saving your looks dread E5npcrour M gelt a 
Unto tne health of your fair Bride and Empref*?. 

Edward. &8fii (Sot 00 foil mfr eit Kcbe fi^ank fefti, fo 

much Dutch have I learnt fince I oame into Cjcrmany. 

Braff, When you have drunk a dozen of thefc bowU, 
So can your Ma jetty with a full mouth, 
Trowl out high Dutch, till then it founds not right, 

9t»an(t £i eelt nocl^ dm tin ^aitttau 
Edward. S»a(n CDot late lauffem 

Bohem. My Lord of Brandenburg /poken like a gOOlI 
Dutch Brother i 

But moft unlike a good Phyfician, 
You (Tiould confider what he has to do. 
His Bride will give you Jittle thanks to night. 

AlphoH. Ha, ha my Lord, now give me leave to laugh. 
Hcnecclnot therefore (hun one Beaker full. 

In 
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In Saxon Land you know it is the ule. 

That ihc fir (t night ihc Bridegroom fpares the Bridcr 

Bohem. *Tis true indccd,t>iat had I quite forgotten. 

Edward. How undeifiand I that ? 

Alfhon. That the firft night. 
The Bride and Bridegroom never flecp together. 

Edvfard. That may well be,perchance they wake together. 

Bohem. Nay wiriioui ftlJace they have feveral Beds. 

Edward. I in one Chamber, that is moft Princely. 

jilphan. Not oncly feveral Beds, but feveral Chambers, 
Locke fcnndly too, with Iron Bolts and Birs. 

Smfr. Bciccvc me Nephew, that's the cuttom here. 

Edward. O my good Aunt, the world is now grown nev^. 
Old cufloms ace but fuperliitions. 
I 'm lure this day, this prefencc all can Witnefs, 
The high and mighty Prince th* ArchbiiliopofCe>//r», 
Who now is bufie in the skullery, 
Jovn'd us together in St. Meters Church, 
And he that would disjovn us two to night, 
' J wixt jert and earnett be it proudly fpoken, 
Sha\l eat a piece of iil-digefling Iron. 

B ! i ie toilt DotD Of litest ten mee fcdiapeno 

Hedc. E)abebatemfcb CDott for, 3|c6 |)o<ft Cure nmMM 
ibiflU t)on mfr mfft. begeran. 

Edipard. What fays (Ik bzW^ Witft CDOt far? 

Alfhon. She fays God biefs her frcm I'uch a deed. 

Eiward. Tufh Emprefs^clap thy hands upon thy hcad^ 
And God will blels thee, I have a jacohs ftaff. 
Shall rake the Elevation of ihe Pole ; 
For I have heard it fayd, the Dutch North ftat, 
Is a degree or two higher than ours. 

Bohem. Nay th'^ugh we talk lets drink, and Empetour, 
ri tell you p'ainly what you muft truft unto. 
Can they decei e you of your Bride to night. 
They'll fureiy do'ti therefore look to your feif. 

Edward. It'flit deceive me not. let all do their wotft. 

jilfhon, AffifC you Empcrour flie'l doherbeftw 

Edward. I think the Maids in (jermanj are madt 
E're ib<ry bemarryed they will notkifs^ 
Ani being marryed will not go to Bed. 

Wc 
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We drink about, lee's calk no more of this. 
Well warn'd half arm'd our Englidi proverb fay 

jilphon. Holla Marflia!, what fays the Cook ? 

Enter A cxandcr. 
Belike he thinks we have fed fo w^.l already. 
That we difdiiin his firoplc Cookery. 

AlexJPiirh the Cook lays ip, that his Office was to dreft a 
mz(s ofmeac with that Wood which t^he Englifli Prince fliould 
brinj^ in, but he hath neither feen Dutch Wood nor Eng- 
Ji(h Prince, therefore he de/ires you hold him excu^'d. 

jilphon. I wonder where Prince Richard ftays fo long. 

Alex. Afi't, pleafe your Majeftyt he's come at length, 
An J with him has he brought a crew of Bowrs, 
A hipfe bqwr maikins ferefli as Flow'rs in May^ 
With whom they mean to dance a Saxon round, 
Ii honour of the Bridegroom and his Bride. 

Edward. So has he made amends for his long tarrying. 
Iprethee Mar/hali them into the prefence. 

Alphon. Liwts %tchard then ? I had thought th* hadft 
made him Aire. 

Alex. O I could rear my fleOi to think upon 'c, 
He lives and fi crer ly hath brought with him, 
The Palfgrave and the Dulre (^Saxonie^ 
Clad like twoBowrs, e/en in the fame apparrel (him, 

Thar //^»j and 7<?r/r^ wore when they went out to murder 
It now behooves us to be circu-nfpew^}. 

Alphon, It likes me not ; Away Marflial bring them. 

Extt . Alexander. 
I iong to fee this fports concluh'on. 

Bohem. VR not a /ovely fight to fee this couple 
Sit fwcctly billing like two Turtle Doves. 

Alphon. I promifc you it fets my Teeth an Edge, 
That I niufl take mine Emprefs in mine arms. 
Come hither Ifabel^ though thy roabs be homely. 
Thy face and countenance holds colour flili. 



Enter 
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Eftter Alexander, CoUen, Mcnt2, Richard, S«xony, Pall- 

grave, CoUcn Cook, mtb a gan:OK oj raw bacon, and 

Itnkj or fuddings tn a flatter, Richard, Pallgrave, 

Saxon, Memz, bke Clowns with each of them 

a CMtter with ^orances 

on thetr })eads. 

ColUft. Dread Enfipcroar and Empcrcfs fot to dayt 
1 Your appcinicd Cook untill to morrow, 
Have by the Marfhal lent my jurt excufc. 
And hope your i ii|;hncis is there wiih content, 
Our Carter liCiC for whom I now do Tpcak, 
Says that his Axleirce broke by x,\t way. 
That is his anlWer, and for you (hall not f.miffi, 
He and his fellow bowrs of the next dorJ)» 
Have brought a fchinkel of good raw Bacon, 
And that's a common meat wiihus,unfod, 
Defiring you, you would not /corn the fare, 
Twil make t cup of Wine tafic nippitate. 

Edward. Welcome good fcilows, wc thank you for yout 
prefcnr. 

Richard. SofpelUtelb t^i and let us miimet Munfett. 

jilex. Plealcicyour Highneftto dance wich your Bride? 

Edward, Alas I cannot dance your Cjerman dances. 

Rohem . I do befeech your H jghnels mock us not, 
Wc Germans hive no changes in our dances* 
An Almain and an upfpring that is all. 
So dance ihe Princes, Burgcrs,and the Bowr^. 

Brand. So daunc'd our Aunceliors for thoufand yearf 

Edward. It is a fign the Dutch are not newfangled. 
rie follow in the meafure ; Marfhal lead. 

Alexander and Mcnxz have the fore dance with each of them 

a gLifs offVtne in their hands^ then Edward and Hedcwick, 

Palfgravc ^»^ Emprefs, and two other coufle^ after 

7)rMm and Trtimfet. 

The Palfgrave whifpcrs with the Emprefs. 

Alfhon. I think the Bowr is amorous of my Emprefs, 
$i%%\ teto} and leffel IHOJceRi when thou €om*(l to houfc. 
(pollen. Now is your Graces time to fteal away, 

F Look 
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Look to't or elfc yoa'llie alone to night. 

Ed vard ftcah' Awaj the Bride. 
AUx, fDfiiik'-thtothcPairgravc.) $NtettMfP}e. 

Palfgrave. SMJndPott. „ ^ - 

The Pa'fgcave requcfts the Emptefs. 

ep tmSx^ lielpe xem oocb e(tt 31itnfift«tD o^imcli 
««(»tt enter rcentiDtefnfroI«(lKno}fnlt. (t^ 

Aiphon. &«m<i5»tt tneiii fcwiw fcU toltt gem befcWW 

^Alphonfus r<ti'^ ^*' ^P "f^^' Pallgravc,^W^/>i/ r«»tj* 
King J/Bohcmia, W 4fw /># httth irunl^uts foyfM ima the 

Beaker.') , 

Half this I drioknnto yoat Highnew heakht 
It is the fitft fince we were joynd' in Office. 

Pchem. I thank your Majefty, lie pledge you half. 

( As Bohem is a drinking, e re he hath drunk, it alloHt, Al* 
phonfus pHllt the Beaker from his mottth.) 

t/Ilfhon. Hold, hold, your Maj:ft)'. drink not too much. 

Bohem. What means your Highnefs. (teeth, 

Alphon. Methinks that fomething gtatej bctwceo mf 
Pray God there be not poyfoniothc bowl. 

Bohem. Marty Cfod forbid. 

^kx. So were! pcpperd. , . ^ ^ . .^ , 

Aiphon. I highly do mittruft this fchelmi«h bowr. 
Lav hand* op him. I Ic make him drink the rett. 

flgnitisfiito^tff teat toM pott niitiiieetinc^^ 

Aiphon. Drink out,drink Out OWT BerOftieUtoHOfCftftOl^m 

Pair. ^? 0eb ponto frieoett it^ tofll gefn o»fnfc. (ground, 

SaxtH. Drink not Prince Pallatine , throw it on the 
It is not good to truft his SpaniHi Rics» 

Boheih. SaxoH and Palfgrave, this cannot be good . 

Alphott. ' Twas not for nought my mind mifgave me fo ; 
This hath Princi %ichard done t*entrap.our lives. 

Jtichard. No Alphotfus , I difdain to be a trayior. 

Smprefs. O (heath youc fwords, forbear thefc needlefs 

bfoyls. , , ^ 

Alphoa. Away,l do miftruft thee as the reft. 
Bohem. Lord's bearmefpeak.to pacify thefc broylj^ 

for my part I f.el no dittemperature. 

How do yon feel your fclf? 
Aiphon. I cinnoi tell, not ill, and yet methinks I am not 

well . ■^'^'«'- 
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JSohenf. Were k a poyfoh *tvv< u!d begin to work« 
jilfhon. Notfojall poyfons do not work alike. 
Palf. If there were poyibn in, which God forbid* 

Thc.Emprcfs and my fclf and Alexander ^ 

Have caufe to fear as well as any other. 

jilfhon. Why didft thou throw the Wine npon the eaitth? 

Hadft thou but drunk, thou hadft farisficd our minds. 
Palf. I will not be enforc't by Spanifti bands* 
jilfhon. If all be well with us, thatfchuce fhallferve* 

If not, the Spaniards blood will be revcng'd. 
Rich. Your Majefty is more afraid than hnrr# 
Bohem. For me I do not fear my felf a whitt 

let all be friends^ and forward with our mirth. 

Enter Edward in his night-gown and hisfhirt. 

Richard. Nephew,how now?is all well with you? 

Bohem. I lay my life the Prince has loft his bride« 

Edward. I hope not foj (he is but ftray 'd a little. 

jilfhon. Your Grace muft not be angry though we laugh. 

Edward. If it had hapned by default of mine,. 
You might have worthily laught me to fcorn ; 
But to be fo decciv'd, fo over reach'd. 
Even as I meant to clafp her in mine arms^ 
The grief is intollerable, not to be gucft> 
Or comprehended by the thought of any , 
But by a man that hath been fo deceived, 
And that's by no man living but my felf. 

Saxon. My Princely Son-in-Law God give you joy. 

Edward. Of what my Princely Father? 

Saxon. O* my Daughter. 
Your new bef roathed Wife and Bed- fellow. 

Edward. I thank ybu Father , indeed I muft confeft 
She is my Wife, but not my Bed-fellow. 

Saxon. How fo young Prince? I faw you fteal her h6Dce, 
And a<^ me thought fhc went full willingly. 

Edward. Tis true, I fiolc her finely ftom amongft yoUf 

And by the Arch Bi(hop oiCollens help, 
Got her alone into the Bride-Chambcri 
Where having lockt the Door,* thought all was WCll. 
I could not fpcak bat pointed to the Bed, 
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She anfwcred 38 and gan for to unlace her- 
I feeing that lufpcv^cd no deceit. 
But ftralght untruft my points, uncas'd my felf. 
And in a moment flipt between the Sheets ; 
There lying in deep contemplation, 
ThePrincels of her ielf drew neer tome> 
Gave me her hand, fpake prettily in Dutch 
I know not what, and kift me lovingly. 
And as I ilirank out of my luke warm place 
To make her room,fhe clapt thrice with her feet,- 
And through a trap-door funck out of my fight^ 
Knew I but her Confederates in the deed— 
I fay no more. 

Emprejs. Tufh Cofin,be content ; 
So many Lands, fo many fafhionst 
It i$ the German ufe, be not impatient^ 
She win be fo much welcomer to morrow. 

Rich. Come ISIephew,we'/ be Bed-fellows to night. 

Edward. Nay if /find her not, I7e /ye alone, 
I have good hope to ferret out her Bed, 
And fo good nii^hc iwect Princefsall at once. 

jilfhorf, Godni>;ht to all; Marflial difcharge the train. 

jiex. To Bed, to Bed the Marflial crys 'tis time. Exeunt 

FloHrifhCornen, Manent Saxon, Richard, Palfgrave. 

Collen, Emprefs. 

Saxon. Now P/'irce? it is time that vve advife 
Now vve are all fati in the Fowlers gin. 
Not to efcape his fubile fnares alive, 
Unlcfs by force we break the Netsafunder. 
When he be^jins to cavil and pick quarrels, 
1 will not truft him in the Ica^t decree* 

Emprefj. It may befeem me evfll to miflruft 
My Lord and Empcrour ofjb foul a faft ; 
But love unto his honour and your lives. 
Makes me with tears intreat your Excellencies 
To fly with fpeed out of his dangerous reach, 
His clou'Jy brow foretells a fuddain ftorm 
Of blood not natural but prodigic us. 

J^fch. The Caille gates are flmc, how Chould we ty 
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But were they opcn> 1 would lofc my life, 
E*rc I would leave my Nep'.iew to the flauohter; 
He and his Bride were fure tc bear the brunt, 

Saxoft. Could I get out of doors, Tld venture thst. 
And yet I hold their perfons dear enoti<>h, 
I would not doubt, but e're the mornino s^n 
Shouldhalfway ru^» his courfe into the Souths 
To compaH? and begirt bim in his Fortf 
With Saxon lansknightsand brunt -bearing ^mV^cer/, 
Who lye in Amhufcado not far hence. 
That he fbould come to Conjpofition. 
And with fafe conduit bring into our tents. 
Both Bride and Bridegroom, and all other friends. 

EmfreJL My Chamber Window ftands upon the Wall i 
And thence vy ith eafc you may elcape away. 

Saxon. Prince Rjchard^ you will bear me Company? 

%ichard. I will my Lord, 

Saxon. An J you Prince Fallatine? 

Palf. The Spanifh Tyrant hath mc in fufpc^St 
Of poyfoning him, VI therefore (tay it out. 
To fly upon't were to accufc my felf. 

Smpreji. If need require, Tie hide the PalLttine, 
Untiil to morrow, if you ftay no longer. 

Saxon. If God b;; with us, e*re tomorrow noon. 
We'll be with'Enfigns spread before the Walls, 
We leave dear pledges of our quick return. 

€mf. May the Heavens profper your jult intents. Exeunt. 

Enter Alphonfns. 

y<//?W .This dangerous pioc was happily overheard. 
Here di Jrt thou lirien in a bicffed hovvr. 
Alexander, where do'ft thou hide thy felf? 
IVe fought thee in each Corner of the Court, 
An.i no.v or never mutt ihou play the m^n. 

t/ilex. And now or never mu!i your Highncfs Sir, 
Treaion hath round encompafled your life. 

tyilphon. I jj^ve no leafure now to hear thy talk. 
Seeft thou this Ke^?* 

Alex. Intv^nds your Majedy ihatlfliQuld ftcal inco the 
Princes Chambers, 
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fiod flecping «*b them in their Beds to night? 
That cannot be. 

^/pA<,«. wikthwnotheafmefpeak? 

^/ffAT The Prince oitnglmi, Saxcn,iad mCoUtn, 
Are in the Emprefs Chamber prijfily . 

^/pi&w. AH this is nothing, they wonld murder m«, 
I come not there to night/ceHthoa this Kev? 

^/f .V. They mean to fly out at the Chamber Window, 
And raifc an- Army to befeech your Grace. 
Now may your Highncfs take ibem with the deed. 

Alphon. The Prince of Wales I hope is none of them. 

^lex. Him and his Bride by force they will recover. 

AlfhoK, What makes the curfed Palfgrave of the Rhtin f 

Alex. Him hath the Emprefs taken to her charge. 
And i n her Clofet means to hide him fate. 

Ahhon. To hide him in her Clofet ? of bold deeds. 
The dearcft charge that c'reflicandertoofc, 
Well Jet them bring their CompJoci tontxtO^ 
lie undermine to meet them in their works. 

Alex, Will not your Grace furprize theme're they fly ? 

tAlfhon. No, let them bring their purpcfe to cfFea, 
I'lefaJl upon them atmybcft advantage. 
Sitll thou this Key ? there take it Alexander} 
Yet take it not unlefs thou be refolv'd ; 
Tu(h I am fond to make a doubt of thee ; 
Take ii I lay, it doth command all Doors, 
And will make open way to dire revenge. 

Alex. I know not what your Maj'efty doth mean. 

Alfhon. Hie thee with fpeed into the inner Chamber, 
Next to the Ghappel» and there (hilt thou find 
The danty trembling Bride couicht in her Bed, 
Having heguil'd her Bridegroom ofhishopcsi 
Taking her farewel of Virginity, 
Which flie to morrow night exoesfts to lofe. 
By night all Cats are gray, and in the dark* 
She will imbrace thee for the Prince nffValet, 
Thinking that he hath found her Chamber oui^ 
Fall to thy boGnefs and makcfrw wor.|s. 
And haviog pleas'd thy renfes with delight. 
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And fildthy beadog rains with ftealing jojr. 
Make thence agen oefore the break of day. 
What Grange events will follow this device^ 
We need not ftody OB»onr foes (hall find. 
How now f bow ftand^ thea? haft thou not the heart? 

AUx. Should I not have the heart to do this deedf 
I were a Baftard villain and no man; 
Her fweetnefs, and the fwcccnefs of revenget 
Tickles my fenfes in a double fenfe* 
And (o I wifh yoor Majefty good night. 

jilfhon. Godnight,rwcctrif«i»i profperthy attempr** 

Alex. Sweet Venus and grim Ate I implore. 
Stand both of you to me auipicious* Exit. AlexandcCt 

Alfhon. It had been pitty of his Fathers life, 
Whofe death hath made himiiich a perfect villain. 
What mnrderi wrack> and caufclefs enmity, 
'Twixt detreft friends that are my ftrongeft focs^ 
Will follow fuddainly upon this rape; 
X hope to live to fect and laugh thereat, 
And yet this pecce of pra^ice is not alK 
The King ofBohem though he little feel it, 
Bccaufein twenty hours it will not work. 
Hath from my Knives point fuck'd his deadfy bine. 
Whereof I will be Icaft of all fufpefted ; 
For I will feign my felf as fick as he. 
And blind mine enemies eyes with deadly groans ; 
Upon the Palfgrave and mine Emperefs, 
Heavy fufpedt (hall light to bruze their bones |^ 
Thouoj^ Saxon would notfufFer him to tafte. 
The deadly potion provided for him 
He cannot fave him from the Sword of luflice. 
When all the world fhall think that like a villain^ 
He hath poyfon^d two oreat Emperours with one drattghcj 
That deed is done, andby this time I hope^ 
The other is a doing, ^Uxander 
I douSr it not will doit thorovvly. 
While thc^ff things are a brewing I'l not fleept 
But ludiinly break ope the Chamber doors. 
And rtidi upon my Emprefs and the Palfgrave^ 

HoIIi 
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Holla whet's the Captain of the Guard r 

Cap. What would your Majcfly? 
jilphon. rake fix travants well arm*d andfoUowe, 
They hTca}(j9fih violence into the Chamber^ and Alphonfus 
trayli the Emprefs by the hair. 

Enter Alphonfus., Empre^^ Souldiers.icc. 
Alphon. Come forth thou damned Witchi adulcetous 

Whore, 

Foul fcandal to thy name, thy fex, thy blood, 

Emp. O Empcrour, gentle Husband»pitty me. 

Alphon. Canft thou deny thou wert confederate. 
With my arch enemies that fought my blood? 
And like a Strumpet through thy Chamber Window, 
Haft with thineown hands helpt lo let them down. 
With an intent that they Hiould gather arms, 
BeGegemy Court, and take awa> my life ? 

Emp. Ah my Alphonfus. 

Alphon. rhy tAlphonfus Whore? 

Emp. O pierce my heart, trail me not by my hair ; 
What I have done^ I did it for the beft. 

Alphon. So for the be(i advantage of thy Iu(i, 
Haft thou in fecret Clytemnefira likt^ 
Hid thy iSgeftns thy adulterotrs love. 

Emp. Heav'n be the record 't •vixt my Lord and mej 
How pure and facred I do hold thy Bed. 

Alphen. Art chott lb impudent to bely the deed. 
Is not the Valfgrave hidden in thy Chamber ? 

Empe. That I have hid the Palfgrave I confefs ; 
But to no ill intent your confcience knows. 

Alphon. Thy treafons, murders, incefts^ forceties. 
Are all committed to a good intents 
Thou know'ft he was my deadly enemy« 

Emp. By this device I hop*a to make your friends. 

Alphen. Then bring him forth, we*l reconcile our felves. 

Emp. Should I betray fo great a Prince's life? 

Alphon. Thou holdft his life far dearer thaatby lords,' 
This Tery aight haft dxou betrayd my blood. 

But 
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But \}cmtf and thust will I revenge my fclf. 
And but chou fpeedily deliver himi 
I'Je trail thee throngh the Kennels of the Street, 
And cut the Nofe from thy bewitching face. 
And into £»g/^»i fend thee like a Strumpet 

Emf. Pull every hair from oft my head,. 
Drag me at Horfes cayls, cut offmy nofe 
My Princely tongue mall not betray a Prince 

Alfhon. That will I try. 

Emf, O Heav*n revenge my fliame^ 

Enter Palfgrave. 

*P^A Is C^{ar now become a torturer^ 
A Hangtnan of his Wife, iurn*d murderer f 
Here is the Tallattpfe^ what wouldft thou more? 

Alfhon. Upon him Souldiers, ftrike him to the ground. 

Emf. Ah Souldiers, (pare the princely Pallatise. 

Alfhon. Down wi th the damn'd adulterous murderer. 
Kill him I fay, his blood be on my head* 

They kill the Pallatine. 
Run to the Tow'r,and Ring the Latum Bell, 
That fore the world I may excufe my felf. 
And tell the reafon of this bloody deed* 

Enter Edward in hu ntght goyon andjhirt. 

£dt9. How now? what means this fudain firange Allarm ? 
What wretched datne is this with blubbeicd checks. 
And rent didieverd hair? 

€mf. O my dear Nephew, 
Fly, fly the Shambles, for thy turn is next* 

EdwArd. What, my Ihnperial Aunt?then break my heart* 

tj4lfhon. Brave Prince be Hii'Ij as I am nobly born. 
There is no ill intended to thy perfon. 

Enter Mentx,Tryer, Branden. Bohem. 

iWi?«rx.. Where is my PagcPbri ng me my two handSword. 
7ryer. VVha^ is the maticr? is the Court a fire 

O Boheml 
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Bran. Whofe thaifthe Empcrour witb hi^ weapon dra wn> 

Bohcm. Thongh deadly fickyct am I forCd to rife. 
To know the rea&n of this hurJey burlcy. 

Alfhoft. Ptinces be filent, I will tell the canft. 
Though fudainly a griping at my heart 
Forbids my tongue his wonted courfe of Ipeech* 
See you thi's Harlot, trayfrefs to tny life. 
Sec you this murdercf (lain to mine honour^ 
Thefe tyvaini found together in my Bed, 
Slwmcfully committing lewd Adultery, 
And hainoufly confpiring all your deaths, 
I mean your deaths, that are not dead already; 
As for the Kingo£Boheme and my felfj 
We are not of tfiis world, we have our transports 
Giv'n in the bowl by this adulterous Prince* 
And leaft the poyfon work too ftrong with me. 
Before that I have waf nd you of your harms, 
I will be brief in theferation. 
That he haffi ftaind my Bed, thefe eyes have fcen» 
That he hath murdcr'd two Imperial Kings, 
Our fpeedy deaths will be too fudain proof; 
That he and fhe have boughtand fold your liyts. 
To Saxoff^ Collen^ aridthe Englifli Prince, 
Their Enfigns fpreai before the Walls to morrow 
Will all too fudainly bid you defiance. 
Now tell me Princes have I not /uftcanle. 
To flay the murderer of fo many fouls? 
Aftd have not all caufe to applaud the deed? 
More would luttef, but the poyfons force 
Forbids my fpeech, you can conceive the reft. 

Bohem. Your Majefty reach me your dying hand. 
With thoufand thanks for this fo juft revenge. 
O, hGw the poyfon? force begin? to work ! 

iJ^entz,. rhe world may pitty aqd applaud the deed. 

Brand. Di ^ never age bring forth fuch hainous a^s., 

Edward. My fenfes are confounded ini amat'd. 

Smf. The God of Hcav*n know? my utiguiltine/s. 

Enter Me^enger. 

Mcf.^Atm, arm my Lords, wc have defcry 'd a far^ 
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An Army often thoufitfld men at arm?. 

Jlfhon. Sonne run unto the Wailssfomc draw up the Sluce^ 
Some fpeedily let the Purcullefs down. 

Memz,. Now may we fee the Empcrours words arc true. 
To prifon with the wicked murderous Whore. Exenm. 



ACT. IV. 

Enter Saxon and Richard with Souldiers. 

Saxon. My Lord <i£C&rnwall, let us match before. 
To fpecdy relate of our dearcft friends. 
The rereward with the armed Legions, 
Committed to the Prince of CoUen^s charge, 
Oinnot ib h'ghtly pafs the mountain tops. 

Richard. Let's I'ummon fudainly unto a Par/y, 
I do not doubt but c*re we need their helpst 
Collen with all bis forces will be here. 

Enter Collen with Drums and an Army. 

Richard. Your Holinefs hath made good haft to dayj 
And like a beaten Souldier lead your ttoops. 

Collen. In time of peace I am an Arch- Biffiop, 
And like a Church-man can botbfing and fay ; 
But when the innocent do fuflFec wrongp 
I caft my rocket off upon the Altart 
And like a Prince betake my fcif to arms. 

Enter above Mentz, Tryer, and Brandenburg. 

Mentz». Great Prince ofSaxonie, what mean thcfe aims? 
Richard of Cornwall, what may this intend ? 
Brother ofCollen no more Churchman now» 
Inftead of Miter, and aCroflTicr Staff, 
Have you betane you to your Helm and Target 
Were you fo merry yefterday as friends, . 
Cloaking your treafon in your Clowns attire? 

Saxon. Mentz^f wc return the tray tor in thy fact. 
To (aye our lives, and to releafe our friends, 
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Oat of the Spaniards deadly crapping Snares^ 
Wichout intent of i 11, this power is rai$*d; 
Therefore grave Prince Marquefs of Brand, irtttrg^ 
My IOTingCofin,as indifferent Judge, 
To you an agei Peace-maker vvc ipeafc. 
Deliver with fafc c^niuA in our tens. 
Prince Edward and nit Bride, the Patlatinet 
.With every one of hiijh or low degree. 
That are liifpicious of the King of Spam^ 
So (hall yoD fee that in the feif fame howr 
We marched to the Walls with colours fpread. 
We will cafliier our iroups, and part good frIe^K^^ 

Brand. Alas my Lord, crave you the Tallatine ? 

7(^ch. If craving will not fcrve, we will command^ 

Brand. Ah me» /ince your dep^rture,goodmy Lords, 
Strange accidents of bloud and death are hapned. 

Saxon. My mirtd mifgavc a maflTacre^his night. 

Jtich. How do's Prince Edward then ? 

Sax. Howdo'cmy Daughter? 

€ollen. How goes it with the Palsgrave of the Rhein f 

Brand. Prince £^ip^r^ and his Bridle do ;i vein health. 
And (hallbe broi^ht unto you when you pleafc. 

Saxon. Let them be pre(cnilyde'iver*d? 

Coll. Lives nnt the T^Alfgtave too ? 
^ Mentz,. in Heaven or Hcii helives^ and reaps the met* 
fit of his deeds. 

Coll. What damned hand haih hutchercd the Prince? 

Saxon. O that demand is needlefs, who but he. 
That feeks to be the Butcher of i^s s}\ ; 
But vengeance and revenge (hall light onhim* 

Bran. Be p*»ti;'nr noble Princes, hear the reft. 
The two great Kings of Bohem and Caff He ^ 
God comfort them, lie now at point of death 
Both poyfon'd by the T. ilfg^rave yefterday. 

Rich. How h that poflfiblr ? fomnft my Sifter, 
The PalUtine himfelf, and Ahxander» 
Who drunk out of the b'^wl, be p')yroned too. 

Mentz, . Nor is that hainous der d alone the caufe^ 
Though caufe en' ugh to ruin Vf onarc'iics ; 
He hath dcfiiM wita luft tii' Imperial Bed, 

And 
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And by theEmperonr in me fad was {lain* 
CalUft. O worthy ^nittkfs Piioce, O had he fled* ^ 
^eh . But fiy where is the Emprefst whereat my Sifter* 
Mentx,. Not burnt to aflies yet, but fliall be Ihortly* 
Eich. I hope her M ajefty wUi live to fee 

A hundred thoufand flittenng turncoat flave?, 

Such as your Holine/j^tdyc a ihamefiil death. 
Brand. She is in prifon, and ac tends her tryah^ 
SAxon. Oflrange heart-breaking mifchievotts intencf^ 

Give me my children ifyou love your lives. 

No r fety is in this enchanted Fort. 

O fee in happy hour there comes my Daughter, 

And loving fon, fed pt from the Maifacre* 

Enter Edward and Hedcyvick. 

Edward. My bodylivestalthoughmyhearcbeflain, 
O Princes this hath been the dilmalj*/l nJghc, 
Tnat ever eye o£forrovv did behold. 
Here lay the Palfgravt weliring in his bloudt 
Dying Alfhonfms lianding over him. 
Upon the other hand the Ktogof jB^^^nf , 
Scill looking when his poyfon'd bulk would break ; 
But that which pierc*d my foul w ith natures touch 
Was my tormented Aunt with blubhcrd cheeks. 
Torn bloody Garments, and dithevdd' hair. 
Waiting for death • defcrvedly or no. 
That knows the fearchcr ofali humane thoughts ; 
For thcfe dc v i cc5 are beyond my re a ch . f m«fl . 

Saxon. ^attDO2bHtb^0Bofftcr Uibo loart ooUi Bkrelbfru 

Hede. 4!0\obo toboroUrcbfemfcblnartnbctte. 

Saxf )n. ^ert doUi alldn fo Uiart ooto gar bo Jcb;o(bcti* 

H'de. 3cbbamfttauoc00emeintoamDa^(cb tooItaUrbi 

(effflaffnebaoen, abut bmb mfttematft fcam mriner W^u 

groom bnnot OQaffet be? infr, bis tnir mft oem getonnatel 

trUiacbtwaren. (midnight? 

Edxvard. What favs fhe? came hcr Bridegroom to her at 
%ich. Nephew, I fee you were not over.rcach*aj 
A though (he fl'pt out of your arms at firft» 
Youceiz d her <urely,e*rc you left the chace« 
^Saxon^ But left your Grace your Bride alone in Bed ^ 
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or did fhe run together in the Larum ? 

Edmari, Alas my Lords, this is no time to jeft | 
I lay full fadiy in my Bed alone. 
Not able for my life to fleep a vvinkf 
Till that the Larum Bell began to Ring, 
n \ then I ftarted from my weary couch. Opecch, 

Saxon. How now ? this rimes not with my daughcerf 
5he fays you found ber Bed, and lay with her. 

Sdivard. Not I, your Highncfs did miflake her words. 

Collet. Deny it not Prince £Jw^r^/tis an honour. 

Edward. My Lords I know no reafon to deny it ; 
T* have found her Bed, I wou'd have given a million. (Hn, 

Saxon. ^eQotDicboeriFnrll^ter Mt mitt be Dfo UW- 
Hede. Csgetett fSm fllfo ^om ragtm ator ttlf ^sbea tsoU 
getfratet. 

K^ch. She fay's you are di'pos'd to jcft with her ; 
But ycfternight (ht felt it in good carneft. 

edward. Unckie thefc jdis arc too nnfavorie, 
III ruiicd to thefe times, and pleafc me not, 
ILab fcb bfn ycu geQlapen yettemf ohr. 

Hedc. 3 leff , toarum fntt <bJS fragen. 

Saxo». Edtvard, I tell thee 'tis no jcHing matter^ 
Say Dlainly, wa'rt thou by her I or no ? 

Edvoard. As I am Prince, true heir to Englands Crowo, 
I never toucht her Sodv in a Bed. 

Hede. jDas b^ffc getbait mtx bolte mfcb der oft^eU. 

Rtchard. Nephevv,take heed,you hear ihe Princels words. 
Edward. It is not Hie, nor you nor all the world. 
Shall make me fay I did anothers deed. 
Saxon., hXiot\ittT5 deed ? what rhink'H thou her a whore ? 

Saxon jhrikes Edward. 
Edward. She may be Whore, and thou a villain too, 
Strook me theEmperour I will Hrike again. 
ColUft. Content you Princes, buffet not fiice boys. 
Richard. Hold you the one, and I will hold the other. 

Hede. £)bergotbelp,beIp9Ofcbsrm0hfnDt. 

Saxon. Souldiers lay hands upon the Prince of iVales, 
Convey him fpeedily unto a prifon, 
And load his Legs with grievous bolts of Iron; 
Some bring the Whore my Daughter from my fight; 
And thou Imooth Englilliman co thee I fpcak, My 
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My hate extends co all thy Nation, 
Pack thee out of my fight,an 1 that with fpccd 
Your Englifh praiftMei have all 10 long. 
Muffled our German eyes, pack, pack I fay. 

Rtchard. Although your Grace have reafon for your rage, 
Yet be not like a madman to your friends. 

Saxon. My friends? I fcorn the friendfliip of fucb mates, 
That feek my Daughters fpoil, and my diflionour ; 
B.it I will teach the Boy another kffon. 
His head fhall pay the ranfom of his fault. 

Rtchard. His head? 

Saxon. And thy head tooj O how my heart doth fwcllf 
Was there no other Prince to mock buc me? 
Firft woo, then marry hert then \yc with her. 
And having had the pleafure of her Bd, 
Call her a Wliorein open audience. 
None but a viUain and a flavc would doit. 

My hot^SO^ Ment^y ofTryer^ and Bra^detilpirg^ 

Make ope the Gates, receive me as a friend. 
Viz be a fcourgc unto the Englifli Nation. 

iMentz,. Your Grace fhail be the welcom'ftgueft ilivet 

Collen. None buc a madman would do fuch a deed. 

Saxoft. Then C^lUn cc-unt me mad/or I wi 11 do it* 
Tie let my life and Land upon the hazard, 
Bui I will thorou^hly found this dwceit. 
What will your Grace leave me or follow me ? 

Ccllen. No Saxon. knoTv I will not follow thee, 
And leave Prince Rtchard in fo great extreams. 

Saxort. Then 1 defy you both, and fo farwcH. 

Rich. Yet Saxon hear me Ipeak before thou go, 
look 10 the Princes life as to thine own, 
Each perifht hair that f lleth from his head 
By thy default, ftiall coft a Saxon City» 
Henry of England Will not lofe his heir. 
And lb farwel and think upon my words. 

Saxon. Away, I do difdiin to m'wer thee.^ 
Pick thee with fhame again i no ihy Coumrici 
l"e have a Cnck-boai at my proper charge. 
And fend ih* lanoenal Crown which thou haft won, 
To England by Prince Edward after thee. £xcunt. 

Man.7{Jch.znd CoU Collen, 
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ColUrt. Anfwcr hitn noc Prince V^chard, h c is mad, 
Cholcr and grief have rob'd him of nis femes. 
Like accid.ntto thisuras never heard. 

RicK Break heart and dye, flic hence my troubled fpirit, 
* am n ^c able for to underbeir 
The weight of forrow which doth bruzemy fool, 
6 EdwardyO fwcet Edward, O my life. 
O ncble CoUcn la ft of ^!1 my hope^. 
The only friend in my extremities, 
I^chou doeft love me> as I know thou d6eftf 
Un(heach chy fword> and rid me of this forrovr. 

Cellen. Away with abjeft thoughts, fic Princely ^'^A^rrf, 
Rowe up thy felf . and call thy fenfes home. 
Shake of this bafe pufillanimitie. 
And caft about to remedie thefe wrongs. 

Richard. Alas I fee no means of remedie. 

Collen. Then hearken to my Counfel and advice. 
We will Intttnch our (elves not far from hence. 
With thole fmall pow'rs we have, and fend forjciore. 
If they do make afTauIt^we will defend; 
If violence be orfer'd to the Prince, 
We*l refcue him with venture of our livCJ; 
Let us with parience attend advantage^ 
Time may reveal the author of thefe treafons^ 
For why undoubtedly the fwect young Princeiir, 
Fowly beguild by night with cunning (hew. 
Hath to fome villain loft her Maiden-head* 

Rich. O that I knew the foul inceftuous wretcby 
Tbus would I tear him with my teeth and nails. 
Had Saxon fenfe he would conceave (b much. 
And not revenge on guiltlefs Edwards life, 

Collen. Perfwade your felf he will be twice advil • d « 
Before he offer wrong unto the Prince. 

Rich. In that good hope I will have patience. 
Come gentle Prince whofe pitty to a flranger 
Is rare and admirable, not to be fpoken. 
Englandcztmot requite this gentlcncfs. 

Collen. Tu(h talk not of requital* let us ^o. 
To fortifie our fclvcs within our trerch* *^ ' Exennt. 

Emir 
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Snter Alphonfo ( carried in the Couch ) Saxony, Meht^^ 

Trycr, Brandenburg, Alexander. 

Alphon. O moft cxccflfivc pain, O raging Fircf 
Is burning Cancer or the Scorfion, 
Dcfcendcd from the Heavenly Zodiack, 
To parch mine Encrals wich a quenehlefs flame f 
Drink, drink 1 fayt give drink or I fliall dye. 
Fill a thoufand bowls of Wine, Water I fay 
Water from forth the cold Tartarian hi Is. 
I feel ih* afcending flame lick up my blood. 
Mine Entrals flirink together like a fcrowl 
Of burning; parchment, and my Marrow frief. 
Bring hugic Cakes of Ice, and Flakes of Snow, 
That I may drink of them being diflblved, 

Saxon. We do befecch your Majeflie have patience, 

Alfhon. Had I but drunk an ordinary poyfon^ 
The fight of thee great Hxykzoi Saxony^ 
My friend in death, in life my grcatelt foe. 
Might both allay the venom and the torment 5 
fiut that adulterous Palfgrave andmy Wife, 
Upon whofe life and foul I vengeance cry, 
Gave me a mineral not to be digeftcd. 
Which burning ^ts, and eating burni my heart* 
My Lord ofTryer^ run to the King ofBohem^ 
Commend me to him, ask him how he fares. 
None but my felf can rightly pitty him ; 
For none but we have fympathie of painsi 
Tell him when he is dead, my time's not long. 
And when I dye bid him prepare to follow. Exit.Ttyctm 
Now, now it works a frefh;are youmj^ friends? 
Then throw me on the cold fwift running Rhyn, 
And let me bath there for an hour or two, 
I cannot bear this pain. 

tj^entz,. O would th'unpartial fates affliA on me^ 
Thcfe deadly pains, and eafc my Emperour, 
H ow willing would I bear them for his fake. 

Alfhon. O Mentai9 1 would not wifli unto a Dog, 
The Icaft of thoufand torments that afflift me, 
Much lefs unto your Princely holincfs 

H Ste 
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Scei fee my lord ofMcfttz,, he points ac you. 
M^ntz,. It \$ yonr fanu(ie and notbiog elfc; 
But were deadi here, I wonld dilpuce with hiio^ 
And tell him to hi$ tccckhcdoih unjuftice^ 
To take your Majefty in the prime ofyoath ; 
Such withered rotten branches as my felf* 
Should Hrft be lopt* had he not partial hand^j 
And here I do protcft upon my Knect 
I would as willingly now leave my life> 
To fare my King and Empcrour a!ive> 
As erft my Mother brought me to the world . 

Brand. My Lord ofM^ntz,^ this flattery is too grofs, 
A Prince ofyour experience and callingf ^ 
Should not fo fondly call the Heavens to witneft. 

Mentz,. Think you my Lord, I would not hold my word? 
Brand. You know my Lord, death is a bitter gurit. 
Mentz.. To cafe his pain and fave ray Empcrour, 
I fweetly would embrace that bitterne/>» 
Alex. If I were death, I knew what I would do. 
Mentz». But fee, his Majefty is fain a flcep. 
Ah mc. I fear it is a dying flumbcr. 
.jilphon. My Lord ofSaxonie do you hear this ;cft, 
Saxon. \Vhat fhouH I hear my Lord ? 
Alfhon, Do you not bear 
How loudly death proclames it in mine cars, 
Swearing by trophies, Tombs and deadincns Graves, 
If I have any friend fo dear to me, 
That to excufe my life will lofe his own> 
I fliall be prefently rcftor'd to health. 

Enter Tryer. 

Mentz.. I would he durft make good his promife?* 
Jlfhon: My Lord of Tryer, how fares my fellow Em* 

perour? 

Tryer. Hitf Ma/e()y i^eas*d of all his pain^# 
Alfhon. O happy news, now have I hope of health*^ 
Mentz,. My joyful heart doth (pring within my bodie. 

To hear thofe words, 

Comfort yonr Majeftie I will excufe yoB^ 

Or at the lead will bear you Company* 

^lfh0H. 
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tAlfhcH. My hope !s vaio, now^nowmy hem wilt breilr^ 
My Lord o(Trjer you did but flatter me. 
Tell me che truth » how fares his Maje(tie« 

Tryer. I told your Highneft, eas*d of all his pain. 

Alphon. I underhand thee now, he*s eas*dby deaths 
And oovf I feel an alteration ; 
Farewel fwcec Lords, farcwel my Lord of M^ntz^t 
The trueft friend that ever earth did bear. 
Lire long io happinefs to revenue my death. 
Upon my Wife and all the Enghdh brood* 
My Lord ofSaxonic yonr Grace hath caufe. 

Mentx,. I dare thee death to take away my life. 
Some charitable hand that loves his Prince, 
And hath theheartj draw forth bis Sword and rid me of 

my life* 

AUx. I love my Prince, and have the hean to do it. 

JMcntz,. O flay a while. 

AUx. Nay now it is to /atew 

tran. Villain what hafl thon done ? th*afl flain a Prsoce« 

Alex. I did no more than he intreatedmct 

Alphoff. How now.what make I in my Conch fo late^ 
Princes why fland yon fo gazing about me ? 
Or who is that lies flain before my face f 
O I have wrong, my foul was half in Heaven, 
His holinefs did know the joys above. 
And therefore is afcended in my flead. 
Come Princes let us bear the body hence; 
I'le fpend a Million to embalm the fame. 
Let all the Bels within the Empire Ring, 
Let Mafs be faid in every Church and Cbappel, 
And that I may perform my lateft vow, 
I will procure fomuch by Gold or friends. 
That my fweec Memx, fliall be Canonized, 
And numSrcd in the 3cd-role of the Saints, 
I hope the Pope will not deny it mel 
lie build a Church in honour of thy name. 
Within theantient 6mous Cidc Mef^tx, , 
fairer than atiy one in germany. 
There flialt thou be interrd with Kingly Potnp^ 
Orcr thy Tomb (hall haog a ficrcd lamp ,^ __ 

Ha IVhich 
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which till the day of doomfliall ever burn. 

Yea after ages fhall fpcak of thy renown. 

And go a Pilgrimage to thy facrcd Tomb. 

Grief ftops my voice, who loves his Emperour. 

Lay to his helping hand and bear him hence. 

Sweet Father and redeemer of my life. ExtUHt. 

Manet AUxafider^ 

Alex. Now is my Lord fole Empprour oiRome^ 
And three Confpirators of my Fathers death. 
Are cunningly fcnt unto Heaven or HeJJ ; 
Like fubtiJty to this was never fccn. 
Alas poor MentzJl pittying thy prayers, 
GoiIId do no lefs than /end a helping hand. 
Thou wert a famous flatterer in thy life, 
And now hart reapi the fruits thereof in death 
But thou (halt be i:cwarded like a Saint, 
With MaflTes, Bcis, dirges and burning Lamp5; 
' lis good, I envie not thy happincfs : 
But ah the fweet remembrance of that night. 
That nisht I mean of fwcetnefs andof flealth. 
When for a Prince, a Princefs did imbrace me» 
Paying the firft fruits of her Marriage Bed, 
Makes me forget ail other accident?. 
O Saxon I would willinglv forgive, 
The deadly trefpafs of my Fathers death > 
So I might have thy Daughter to my Wife, 
And to be plain, I havcbeft right unto her. 
And love her beft, and have defer v*d her befi ; 
But thou art fond to think on fuch a match i 
Thou murt imagin nothing but revenge, 
And if my computation fail me not. 
Ere long I fliall be.ihorowly revcng'd. Exit,. 

Enter the Duke of Saxon, and Hcdewicjc with the Child. 

Saxon. Come forth thou per feil map of miTerie, 
Defolate Daughter and diftrefled Mother, 
In whom the Father and the Son are curft ; 
Thus once again we will aflfay the Prince. 
T may be the fight of fiis own flefh andblQod 

Will 
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will now at hH pierce his obdurate heart* 
Jailor how fares it with thy prifoncr? 
let him appear upon the battlements. 

Hede. ^ ttieinoeere flatter, fc|i liobg (ttof0lati0 \am 10. 
iDerbetiilDrUbemfcti 0titicftetfe(n4o. \9lli% geloefen. efn Ufte 
CDneUrcligelernet, tuiD ic( |iape> de MU me t»rlEof|ti« luiD 
IbelnmeaUtteptttfe. 

f i/r^r Edward on the fValls and Jatlor. 

Saxoff. Good morrow to your grace Sdward of ffalcj. 
Son arid immediate Heir to Hewy the third. 
King of Englapid and Lord of Ireland^ 
Thy Fathers comfort, and the peoples hope; 
fis not in mockage nor at unawares, 
Tliat ( am ceremonious to repeat 
Thy high defccnt joynd with thy Kingly might ; 
But therewithal) to intimate unto thee 
What God expedeth from the higlier powers, 
Juiiice, and mercie, truth; fobrictiei 
Relenting hearts, hands innocent of blood. 
Princes arc Gods chief rubftitutes*on earth. 
And (hou.'d be Lamps unto the common forr. 
But you will iay I am become a Preacher^, 
No, Prince, I am an humble fuppiiant, 
And to prepare thine ears make this exordium , 
To pierce thine eyes and heart, behold this fpeclacle* 
Three Generations of the Saxon blood, 
Dcfccndcd lineallie from forth my Loyns» 
Kneeling and cr>mg to thy mightinefs; 
Firft look on me, and think what I havcbeen^ 
For now I think \ny felf of no account. 
Next C^fpir, grcatcft man in Germanie\ 
Nccrly a lycd, and ever friend to England; 
But Womens fighs move more in manly heartr> 
O fee the hands (he elevates to Heaven, 
Behold thofc eyes that whilome were thy joye$» 
Uttering domb eloquence in Chriftal tears s 
If thefc cxclames and fights be ordinaric. 
Then look with pitiic on thy other feif. 
This is thy flcfti* and blood, bone of thy bone. 
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A goodly Boy the Image of his fire* 
Turn'ft thoB away? Q were thy Father here. 
He would, AS I do, take him in his arms. 
And fweetly ki6 bis Grand-child in thcfaa. 
O Edvfard too young in expcricoce. 
That canft not look into the grievous wrack, 
Enfuing this thy obftioate deniall ; 
O Edward too young in experience. 
That canft noc fee into the future good, 
En/uingthy mort juft Kknowledgemenc; 
Hear me thy trueft friend. I will tepttt them ; 
For good thou hatt an Heir indubitaie» 
Whofe eyes a'rcady I'parckle Ma jetty. 
Born in true Wedlock of a Princdy Mother, 
And all the German Princes to thy friends ; 
Where on the contrary thine eyes (liall fee. 
The fpeedy Tragedie of thee and thine ; 
Like Athamas firi^will Iceiieupon 
Thy young unchriflened and defpifed Son, 
And with his guiltlefs brains bcpaint the Sioncs % 
Then like r/rg'»i»« will I kill my Child, 
Unto thine eyes a pleafing fpeftaele ; 
Yet (hzW it be a momentarie pleafiirr, 
Henry of £»i^land fliall mourn withnje; 
For thou thy ft\£ Edward (hzll makeiiicchird. 
And be an aftor in this bloody Scean* 

Hede. jQbttq»ne(i»fe<£oottatt,mefn^tltfn,tit^ fcfier}* 
Vtt,mdttfietifBM, tMesa |ier$> meto allerldtett Imabantv, 
afmeeoeemefnteefeftemeMenolftf^ one, gooQ feete liarte 
feUoetrat:imftatlefft0ttie.iitmopnedIetIeeiet(ic4flo tbeto 

pftte t mm fell bin vm, t)no osto bf ft mptie, ooto baff me ge« 
tm tin bfnoelefn ; S> CootMrt, Utis, ^wtmt ttbmnet 

ftftt! ^ . 

Edw. O HcdewJck peace, thy foeeches pierce my fool. 

Hede. l^eDetofck ^ poto erceOeiidebfsbt tne l^oelBkfc 
ftef e CMtiart pofD toeete f cb hfn pofnr aUerUeneff e tatte* 

Edward. The Prieft I mutt contcfs made thee my Wife, 
Curtt be the damned villanons adulterer. 
That with fo fowl a blot divorc'd our love. 

Hede. ^ mfnmtmtttpt, |iebo;iirirarft m t|err. 
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Uitcfc Mf tm&t ^err d^f t fitt0 f n i^rmOXM (rmie, mt ftet 
Oat lart.Dnn UitU tnp caufe tpoU recften : 

5^x^». Edward hold mc not up with lone; delays ,• 
But quickly fay,wUt ihouconfcfs the truth? 

Edward. As true as I am born of Kingly Linage, 
And am the bcft ^lamagefjct next my Father, 
1 never carnallic did touch her body. 

Saxon. Edvpord this anfvver had wclong agot 
Sceft thon this brat? fpcak quickly or he dyes. 

Edvpard. His death will be more piercing to thine eyes. 
Than unto mine, he is not of my kin. 

Hede. jD jPaf^er, iSD mpne matter tfwtt itn^ ne kiiiU 
iSDc^Douart iSiy prince (S^Botiatt tp^eak nofo am nfminer^ 
m\il oie fcf not tit mein, it foil xAt^t ft erben r 

Saxon. Have I difhonoured my k\((o much, 
To bowmy Knee to thre> which never bov/d 
But to my Godt and am I thus rewarded I 
Is he not thine ? fpcak murderous-minded Prince. 

Edward. O Saxon, Saxon mitigate thy rage- 
Firft thy exceeding great humilitic. 
When to thy captive prifoncr thou cfidft kneel. 
Had almoft made my Jying tongue confcfs. 
The deed which I proteft I never did ; 
But thy not caufelefs furious madding humour. 
Together with thy Daughters pitions crycs^ 
Whom as my life and foul I dearly love. 
Had thorowly almoftperfwtdedme^ 
To fave her honour and belie nriy felf. 
And were I not a Prince of fo high blood. 
And Baftards have no fcepter- bearing handst 
I would in filence fmother up this blot. 
And in companion of thy Daughters wrong. 
Be counted Father (o an others Child i 
For why my foul knows her unguiltinefs. ^ 

Saxon. Smooth words in bitter fcnfe ; is ihlne anfwer? 

Hede. ctptattcrgeiiemfr iiiefnirMoe>MeUnofitiiiefib 
Saxon. 1^00 ioefsic^fDOllevragtef iff nfc^fiEfn; there- 
fore it dyes. Hi dafhes om the Childs brains. 

Hede. £><DQtiiifiNfMmfrene,£>fmfiiWii!ttimUik^^ 

«Sipr^;f .Tbece murderer cake his headland breatblefs lymbs^ 

Tber's 
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Ther'S flcfli enoui;Ii» bury it in thy bo\veIs» 

Eat (hat, oi* dye for Imngcr, I proicrt, 

Ih ju «»ctrt no otbcr food ti II that be Tpcnr. 

And now tothcclcvvd Whore, diflionour'd flrumpcf. 

Thy turn is next, therefore prepare to dye. 

Edn\trd. O mighty Duke oiSaxoN^ Jpare thy Child. 

Sax. She is thy VViFc Edward, and thou fliouldft fparehcr.^- 
One Gracious word of thine will fave her life, 

edirard. I do conkfs Sanxon llie i s mine own. 
As I havemarryedher,! will live with her* 
Conifort thy Iclf iwcct Hede^sck an^dfvvcet Wife. 

Hede. acb,acbt)nDlseiie loammbniQt pottr CrceQetic^ 
nfcbt l» bcfoie, nolo i it to late, tmfer armc hinBt ift kilt. 

Edward. Though ihou be nime, and I do pittic thee, 
I would not Nurf'e a Bafbrd for a Son. 

Hede. £DCDDnaronotDfcl) marls pour menfng fcb ftoIM 
bepourlDbov^^iiidn ^matterfcbbcgcb} upon meine knee^lai 
infcbUebertterber^aoefake Coouartj Mice ^lintt, (cji b^ 
gebwnfcbt. . t r . 

Saxon. Unprinccly thoughts do hammer m thy head, 
J71 not encui^h that ihou hart niam*d. her once. 
And fccn the Baftard torn before thy facc^ 
But thou wouldrt get more brats for Butcherie? 
No Hcdnvfck tbou (hale not live the day. 

Hede. S) ^ctt <^otu nfmb mtinz Cede fit bcftier bcMKiL 

Saxo?i. It is thy hand that gives this deadly (hoak. 

Hede. iS> ]^err ^abote, oa0 mtin Dtiftbo^ot an tas iMt 
menmocbt* 

Edward. Her blood be on that wretched villains head* 
That is the cauic of all this mifcry. 

Saxoff. Now murderous-minded Prince, haft thon beheld 
Vpon my Child, and ChildsChild, thy dcfirc, 
Swe'ar to thy felf,that herel firmly fwear. 
That thou Hiall fur^ly follow her to morrow. 
In Company of thy adulterous Aunt, 
Jaylor convey him to his Dungeon, 
if he be hungrie, I have thrown him meat. 
If thirftie let him fuck the newly born lynobs. 
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tirparl O Heaven J and Heavenly powers, if you be juff. 
Reward the author of this wickednefs. Exit. Edw.^ JaoUr. 

Enter Alexander^ 
Alex* To arms great Duke of Saxome, to arm^, 

My Lord o(C<^ll<^^h and the Earl oiCorymhill^ 

In refcue of Prince Edward and the Emprcf5f 

Have levy 'd ftefli lupplies, and prefently 

Will bid you batiail in the open ticld* ^ 
Sax. rhey never could have come in fitter time ; 

Third Ihey for blood? anJ they fliall quench their tlur(t. 
Alex. O piteous fpe^Saclel poor Princefs Hedetvick* 
Sax. Stand not to pittie* lend a helping hand. 
Alex. What flave hath murdered this guiltlefs Childf 
Sax. 'what? dat'ft thou call me flave unto my face-' 

I tell thee vi Jain, I have dune thi s deedt 

And i'ecing the Father and the Grand fires heart. 

Can give confent and execute their own. 

Wherefore fliould fuch a rafcal as thy felf ^ 

Prcfume to pittie them, whom we have (lam ? 
Alex. Pard- ^n me, itit be prefumption 

To pittie them, I will prefume no niore. 
Sax. Then help, I long to be amidft my (ots. ExeufH. 



AUrnm Mi Retreat. ACT. V. 

Venter Richard and Collen with Drnr^js and Soaldiers. 

%ichard. What means your Excellence to found retreat? 
This is the day of doom unto our Friend- ; 
Before Nun ftttmy Sirter, and my Nephew, 
Vnlcfs we refcue them, mu(t jofe their lives; 
The caufe admits no dalliance nor delay. 
He that fo tyrant-like hath flain his Otvn» 
Will take no pittie on a firangers blood. 

Collen. Kt ray entreaty e'rc we flrikc the battail, 
Let*s fummon out our enemies to a parle* 
Words fpoken in time, have venue, power, and price, 

I 



And 
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Aodmildners may prevail aiid rake effeft. 
When dymorsword perhaps will ajjgnn^ate. 

Rich, Then ibund a Piirly ro fulliJI your mind, 
AJihoDgh I know no good can follow it. ^ ParUj. 

Er.UT Alp^onfOf £if/fr^/, Saxon, Edw ztdprffrfter^ Trycr, 
Brandonburg, Alexander and Sonldtos. * 

-/f//A'^;f.. Why how now Emperonr that Qiould have bccoi 
Are ihefc the Eng jOr Generals bravado's ? 
Make yob aflauli lb hotly at chefirr?. 
And ib the felffame moment found retreat ? 
To teryoQ know» that neither War nor word^, 
Hiyej)Ower for to divert their fatall doom. 
Thus are wc both refolv^d; if we tryumph^ 
And by the right and jultice of our caufe 
Obtain the yiciorie, z^l doubt it not , 
Then both of yon fhali bear them Company* 
Ande're Sun fct we will perform our oaths. 
With juft eftufion of their guilty bloods; 
If you be Conquerours.and wc otercomet . 
Carry not chat cor.ctit co refcne chen\ 
My felf will be the Executioner* 
And with chefe Ponyardsfrufl rate all yourfaopes, 
Makin;j you cryump/i in a bloodie Field. 

Saxon. To pot you out of.JouSt that we intend itt 
Plcafe it your Majcrty to take ycur Seatc. 
And make a dcmonftration of your meaning. 

Alfhon. Firft on my riolu han.i bind the Englifli Whore. 
That venemous Serpent nurrt within my breaft 
To C}:ick (he vitzll b/oud cut of my veins, 
My Emprefs mufthave fome prebeminence. 
Efpecially at foch abloodieBangoer, 
Her State, and tove tome de/^rves no lefs. 

Saxon That to Prince £^m4rrf I may fliewttiylovt. 
And do the latefi honour to his Stare. 
Thcfc h-nds of mine that never chained any 
Shall ftftcn him in ktttts to the Chair. * 
Now Princes are you readv for the battaii ? 



Seated mJicightofall thy Tyrannic* 



to 
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Snt teU ns what ihcends this fpe^^acltf. 

Jlphoff. To make the cercainue of cheir deaths more plato^ 
j^nd Cancel all your hopes to fave their livcs^ 
yfbilcSax^^ leads iht troups into the Field » 
Thus will I vex their fouls, with iight of death. 
Loudly exclaming in their half dead ears j 
That if we win they fhall have companic, 
r/Z'. The En^'iOi Etnperbur, 
And you my Lord Archbifliop ofC^lUff, 
If we be vanqui/ht, then they mu(i expeA 
Speedy difpacch from thefe two Daggers points. 

Collet. What cantt thou tyrant then expeA but death ? 

Alfhon. Tufti hear me out, that hand which Aed their 

blood. 

Can do the like to rid me out of bond^-. 

jiich. But that's a damned refolution. 

f/flfho». Somufl thisdefperatedireafebecur'd. 

Rich. O Saxon He yield my felf and all my power^ 
Toravemy Nephew, though my Sifter dye. 

Sax. Thy Brothers Kini^donfi fliall not fave his life* 

Edwoi'd, Uncle, you fee thefc lavage minded men 
Will have no other ran'omc but my blood, 
Englandhzih Heir >', though I be never King> 
And hearts and hands to fcourge this tyrannie» 
Arifo fareweL 

Emp. A (h iUland timesfarewcl. 
Sweet Brother Richard and brave Prinee o^Collert. 

Sax. Whar Richard^hzxh thisob/eA pierc'd thy hearth 
By this imagine how it went with me. 
When yefterday I flew my Ciiidren. 

Rich. O Saxon I entreat thee on my Kncet . 

Sax. Thou fhalt obtain like mercy with thy kneeling* 
As lately I obtaind at Edward* % hands* 

%ich. Pitty the tears Ipowr before thy feet. 

Sax. Pitty thofe tears? why I (hed bloudic tears. 

f^ick Tie do the like to five Prince Edwards life. 

Sax. Then like a Warrior (pill it in tjffe Field, 
My griefcU anger cannot be appeaz'dL 
By facrifice of any but bimfelf. 
Thou haft diflioMOor'd me, and thou flialt dye ; 

2 a Therefore 
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Thercfotealanttn, alarum to the/ight. 
That thoufands more nuy bear thee company.. 
%ich. Nephew and Si'^er. now (arcvvcll for cv«r 
^d. Heaven and the Right prevail, and let medie- 
Unclc farewelJ, * 

£r,'p. Brother farewell nntill wee meet in Heaven 
Exeuut. iI/-«»««Aphon.Ediv. Emp. Alex- * 

e/^//)/jtf«.Hcre'f farewell Brother, N: phew Vnele A 
As if in thoufand years you fiiould not mccf ^»-»'«>«» 

Good Nephew, and good Aunt content yourfclve* 
The Sword of Saxtn and thefe Daggers- point* * 
Before the Evcniog-Star doth Oicw it felf, * 
\yill take fu/ficient order for your meeting. 

But Alexander^ my truflie AUxayider , 

Run to the VVaich-Tow'r as I pointed thee 
And by thy life I charge thee look unto it * 
Thou be the firft to bring me certain word 
X we be Conquerors, or Conquered. 

"!!f/ ^M^ cvefuK fpecd I will perform this charge.^**. 

.^*7« Now have Ileafareyct totalk with you. 
hilt I\abell, the Palfgrave's ■ Paramour , 
Wherein was he a better man than P 
Or wherfore fljould thy love to hitn, eflfc^'t 
Such deadly bate unto thy Emperour ? 
Yet welfare wenches tliatcan love Good fellows 
Ani not mix Murder with Ada'tcrie. 

£«p. Great Emperor, I dare not call you Husband. 

It p5[?'«^« '"lows my heart! unguikinefs. 

^/p v DiJft thou not poiron,orc6nfentto pdfon us >• 

£»;/». Should any but yx)ur" Highnefs tell me fo, 
Hhould/orgetmy patience jat my death. 
Aofl call h«p ViUain, liar, kardcrer. 

-^//»Afl«. She that dotb fomifcallmc at her end 
|J|vWlprcthee (peak thy Conscience. ' 

TunkMiou not that in herprofperitie 
Sh Jath vcxt my Soul with bitter Words and Deeds? 
O Prince of England I do count thee wife 
That thou wilt not be cumber'd with a wife 
J^h" thou hadft ftoln her daintie rofeC^Snce 
And pIuck'dihQflpw'xofher virginiiie. ' 
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cAnf Tytant of spam t^ou licli in ihy tbroau 
Jphc.Good words, thou fceli thy life is in our haiid^ 

jj,^ I lev thou art become a commonvHangmani 
A n office: f'jrrc core fitting to thy mind 
Tha^ P^i^icc.ic to the Impcriall dignitie. 

jU(7«. I do not exercil'e on common perfons. 
Your nighnefs is a Prince,and ftie an Emprefs> 
1 therefore count not of a di gn i tie^ 
Hitk Edyt^ard liow they labour all in vain , 
With lots of many a valiant Soldiers life. 
To refcuc them whom Heaven and wc have doom'd; 
Doftthou not tremble when thou think'ft upon't? 

£dw. Let guiltie minds tremble at fight of Deaths 
My heart is of the nature of the Palnj, 
Not to be broken, till the higheft Bud 
Be bent and ti*d unto the loweft Root; 
I rather wonder that thy Tyrants heart 
Can give content that thole thy Butchcrous hand* 
Shoufd offer violence to thy Flefli and Blood. 
Sec how her guiltlefs innocence doth plead 
In filcnt Oratorie of her chaftcft tears, 

i^lfhon. Thofe tears proceed from Fury and carft heart. 
I know ihertomach of your Englifh Dames. 

£mf. No Empcrour, thefe tears proceed from gticfl 

Jlfhon, Grief that thou canft not be rcvcng'd of Vs. 

Emv* Grief that your Highncfsis fo illadvis'd^ 
To offer violence to my Nephew £d^vard ; 
Since then there mutt be facrifice of Blood, 
let my heart- blood fave both your bloods unfpilt* 
For of his death, thy Heart mutt pay the guilt. 

Bi,w. Nfo Auut, I will not buy my life fo de*ti 
Therefore jilfhonfo if thonbeeft a man 
Shed manly blood, and let me end this ttrife. 

Alfhon. Here's ftraining curt'fie at a bitter Fcaft* 
Content thee Emprefs for thou art my Wife> 
Thon fhalt obtain thy Boon and die the dcaih ^ 
And for it were uoprinceby to denjr 
So flight requcft unto fo great a Lord , 
U^vard (hall bear thee company in Death. A Retreat. 

«ithark the heat of battail hath an end ; 

1 3 One 
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One fide or other hath ihe viwWy, Effter Alexander 

And fee where Alcxat^der ivvcaiing comes ; * 

5peak man, what ncssts. Ipeak, Hiali I die or live ^ 

ShaJJ f ftabmre, or els prolong their Jives 

To grievous Torments? fpeak, am IConquerour? 

What, hach thy hafl bereft thee of thy fpeech? 

Ha(i choa poc breach tofpeakone Hllable? 

O /peakt thy dalliaace kills me> wonnorlofl? Amaz^i 

Alex.LoU. ^ ^ letsfalltk 

jilfhoff. An me my Senses fail ! my fight U gon. D/^mr; 

Mex. Will not yourGiacedifpatchtLc Strumpet Queen? 
Shall (he then live, and we be doomed to death } 
Is your Heart famt. or is your Hand to^ weak? 
Shall fcrvill fear break yourTofacred Oaths.' 
Me thinks an Empcrour ni')u!d hold bis word; 
Give me the Weapons,! wilJ foon oiipatch them. 
My Fathers yelling Ghoft cries for revcn^'c» 
His B.'ood within my Veins boyls for reveni;e; 

give me leave Ctfar to take rcvcni;e. 
siphon. Vpon condition that tnou wilt proteft 

To take revenge upon the Murthercrs , 
Without refped of dignity, or Sute» 
Afflicted, fpecdy, pittilefs Revenge, 

1 will commie this Dagger to thy trufl. 
And give thee leave to execute thy Will. 

Alex.Wlnt need I here reiterate the Deeds 
Which deadly forrow made me perpetrate? 
How fleer did I totrap Prince Rtchards life? 
How fure fet I the Knife to Mtntx, his heart? 
How cuoninglie was T^^^w doomed to death? 
How fuStiliy wa$ f^ib^m poifoned? 
How Ally did I fatisfie my luft 
Commixing dulcet Love with deadly Hate, 
When Princeffe /f^^/wri^loft her Maidenhead^ 
Sweetly embracing me for Englands Heir? 

Edxp. O execrable deeds' 

Emf. O falvage mind 1 

Alex. Edward^ I give tliee leave to hear of thi5^ 
But will forbid the blabbing of your tongae* 
Now gratious Lord and facrcd Empcrour , »•* 

I 
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Your higfiDcfs knowing thefe and many more. 
Which icarlcs prcgnancie hath wrought in me. 
You dome wronj^ to doubt that I will dive 
Imo their hearts that have not fpar'd their betters. 
Be therefore fuddain left wc die our fcivcs. 
Iknow the Conquerour hafts to refcue them. 

Jlfhoft. Thy Realbns are eiFcduaiJ, take this Dagger; 
Ycipavv&awhile. 

Smf. Sweet Nephevr now farewelL 

jllphoft. They arc moft dear to me whom thou muft kill* 

Edmrd. Hark Aunt he now begins to pitiie you. 

Alex. But they confentcd to my Fathers death. 

i/lfhofj. More then confcmed, they did execute. 

Ewp. 1 will notmake.his Majeftie a lyar, 
I kil. d thy Father, therefore let me die. 
But fave the life of this unguilty Pxince# 

Edward. I kili'd thy Father, therefore let me die. 
Bur avc the life of this unguiltie Emprefs. 

MphoK Hark thou to me, and think their words zt wind 
J kiird thy Father, therfore Jet me die. 
And fave the lives of thefe two guiltlefs Princes. 
Art thou amaz'd to hfar what I have faid? 
There, take the weapon, now revenge at full 
Thy Fathers death, and thofe my dire deceits 
That made thee murtherer of lb many Souls. 

Jlcx. O Emperour, how cunninajy wouldft thou entrap 
My fimple youth to credit Fiaions? 
Thou kill my Father, no, no Empcrourt 
Cifar did love LorcKtz.0 all to dearly : 
Seeing thy Forces now are vanquinied, 
mHrate thy hopes, thy Highnefs liketofall 
into the cruel and revenocfuH hands 
Of mercilefs incenfcd Encnjies , 
JJke Cam Caffius wcarie of thy life. 

tlT^^a ''^r "'^'^^ '^y P^^^ an inrtrumcnt 
By fuddam flroak to rid thee of thy bonds. 

Thf &• i^^? ^J^"^ forgotten how that very night 
% Father dy 'd, I took the Mafter-Key . 

AndvviihaliohtcdTorch w^lk^d through the Court 
-a^AT. I muft remember that, for to my death 
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I never fliall fi rgetthc (lightcft deed, 
Which on thatdiimaU Night or Day! did* 

A(pho>i. Tiiou vvaf* no (boner in thy reftfull ^td 
But I dilfutb'd thy Father of his rcff, * 

Afid to be (liort, not thai I bated him , 
But for he knew my deepest Secrets?, 
With cunniho Poilon I did end his life** 
Art thou his Son? cxprcfs itw^ith aStabV, 
And make account it I had profpered. 
Thy date vvaf? our, thou wait aire, dydoom'd/* 
Thou kuew/l too rhuc^i of me to live with me. 

AUx. Wliat wonders do I hear grrat Empcrour? 
Not that I do ilodfaltlie beJi\ve 
T(iat thou didit murder my beloved Father; 
Butinmecr pittieof thy vanquidrd ftate 
J undertake ihi> execution- 
Yct» for I 'te^^ the f/a:k!ing MafeftTe . 
Which iflUe<? from thylioll Imperial, eye$ 
May fttike relenting Paffion to my hi arc, 
And after wound receivd from fainting hand. 
Thou fall haife dead among thine Enemies, 
I crave thy Highnefs leave robindiliee firft. 

j4lphon. Then bind me quickly, ufe me as th on pleafe 

Enif. O Villain, wi/t thou kill iliv Soverei»'n? 

jilex . Your HJg» nefs lees th.:t I am forc'd unto it. 

Alfhcn. Fair Emprefr, I iLame to a<:k thee pardont 
Whom I have wrong'd fo many thnu^nd waies. 

Fwp. Dread Lord and Husband, leave the/e dcfperat 
Doubt not the Princes may be reconcll'd. (thooghtJ, 

Alex. T may be the Princes will be r^concird , *^ ' 
But what is that to me? all Potentates on Earth * 
Can never reconcile my grieved Soul. 
Thou flew'ft my Father, thou did! I Tt\zk(i this hand 
Mad with Revenge to munhrr Inn^centJ , 
Nokv hear, how in the height o^ all rSy pride 
The rightfnll Gods hove po>YrV their jiirtfull wratft 
Upon tby Tyrants head, ncviH as thou arri 
And fav'd by miracle f he'e Princes \ivt$* 
For know, thy fide hath ^nr the Viftory i 
Saxon triuaaphs over his dcare/i friends- 
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j^icha^i and Collen^ both arc Prifoncr^f 
Afld every thing bath forced tothywiffi; 
Only hath Heaven put it in my mind 
( for he alone direded then my thoughts 
Although my meaning was mort miichievoui) 
To lell chec thou hadli loft, in certain hope 
That fuddainly thou wouldft have flain them both, 
for if the Princes came to talk about ft, 
I greatly feard their lives might be prolong'd. 
Art thou not mad to think on this deceit ? 
He make thee madder, with tormenting thee. 
I tell thee Arch-Thief, Villain, Murthercr, 
Tby Forces have obtaind the Vi<ftory, 
Viilory leads thy Foes in captive bands | 
ThisViiftory hath crown'd thee Emperour, 
Only my felf have vanquidit Viftory, 
And triumph in the Vii^ors overthrow. 

Alfhon. O Alexandir fparc thy Princes life. 

Alex. Even now thou didft entreat the contrary. 

Alfhon. Think what I am that bcggmy life of thee. 

^&.v.Think what he was whom thou haft doomed to death«» 
Butleaft the Princes do (iirprize us here 
Before I have performed my ftrange revenge, 
Iwill be Tuddain in the execution. 

Alfhon. I will accept any condition* 

Alex. Then in the prefcnce of the Empereft, 
The captive Prince ot£«^/^«^, and my felf, 
Forfwear the joyes of Heaven, the fight of God^ 
Thy Souls falvatidn.and thy Saviour Chrift, 
Damning thy Soul to cndlefs pains of Hell. 
Do this or die upon my Rapiers point. 

Emf. Sweet Lord and Husband, ipit in*s face! 
Diclike aman, and live not like a Devill. 

tAlex. What? wilt thou fave thy life, and damn thy Soul? 

tAlfh. O hold thy hand, Alfhonfns doth renounce. 

tiward. Aunt ftop your years, hear not this Blafphcmy. 

£wpr- Sweet Husband think that Chrift did dy for thee. 

Alfhon, j4lphonff4s doth renounce the /oyesof Heaven^ 
The fight of Angellsand his Saviours blood, 
And gives his Soul unto the DeviIIs power. 

^l^x. Thus will I make delivery of the Deed, 

K Dye 
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Die and be damn*d now am I latisficd. 

EMvard. O damned Mi crcanr, what hafttbon doM^ 
Alex. When I have Jeafurc I will anr/iver ihec: 

Mean while I-^e lake my heels andiave m^ iclf; 

If I be ever caird in qucttion, 

I hope your Majerties will fave myli^. 

You have fo happily prefervcd your!?; 

Did I not diink it, both of you fhould dfc. Exit Akx 

Eirfer Saxon, Branden, Tryer, ("Hichard and CoUen 

as frtfonersj amd Svldiers. 

Saxon. Bring forth tfiefe daring Champtons to the BIocL 
Comfort your felves you fhal- have company • 
Great Emperor. where is his Majellic? 
What bloody fpcAacIc do I behold? 

fmp. Revenge, revenge O Saxon, BranJentur^, 
My Lord is flain, f^far- is doom d to dcatii. 

Edward. Princes makeha^ic^talow the murtheret 

Saxon. Is Cufar flain? 

Edward Follow the Mortherer • 

Emp. Why rtand yoogafing on an cthct thus? 
Follovy the Murtherer. 

Saxon. What Murtherer? 

Edward. The villain /llcAander hath flain his LorJ^r 
Make after him with fpced. fo ftall you heat 
Such vi.lanie a^you have never heard. 

Brand. My Lord of Tryet, we both with our light Horfc 
Will fcoure the Coafls and quickly bring him in. 

Sa \ ofi. That can your Excelfence alone perform , 
Stay you my Lord, and guard the Pi ifoners » 
While I, alas, onhappie/i Piince alive, 
Over his Trunk coniume mv felf in Tears, 
Hath AUxandfr done t hi » damned deed? 
Thar cannot be why flieu d he flay his Lord? 
Ocru-I Fice, O mifcrable me ! 
Me thinks I now preienr Mur^ Antony^ 
f olding dead J tf It us ( dfar \n mine arms. 
No, no, I rather will prcfent Achtllcs^ 
And on F^troclus Tomb do iacrifilc* 

let 
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lectne be fpurn -d and b.)ced asaDd^g, 
«pj J perform more dircfull bloody Kites 

Than 7^^^'^ ^^" ^^^ LMenctiades% 

litfari. Leave mourning for thy Foe f, pitty thy Fricndf. 

Sax. Friends have ( none,and chat which grieves my Soul, 

Iswantof Foes to work my wreak nponj 

But were you Traitors 4, four hundred ihoufand. 

Then might I fatisfic my lelf with B]ood•^ 

€nm Brandenb. Alexand. und SolMers4 

Saxon. Sue AhxHndtr where C^f^^ J^'eth flain. 
The guilt wtiercot the Traitors catt on thee} 
Spcakf canrt thou tell who flew thy Soveraign? 

Alexan. Why who but I? how ftould I curfemy &l£ 
If any but my felt had done this deed ? 
This happy hand, bieft be my hand therefore. 
Revenged my Fathers death upon his Sonl: 
Aod Saxon thou ha(i caufe to cnrfe and bano 
That he is dead, before thoudidft infliil 
Torments on him that fo hath torn thy heart. 

Saxon. What Myiicries are thefe ? 

irdn. Princes, can you inform us of the Truth ? 

ShQarL The Deed's fo heinous that my faltering tongue 
Abhorres the uttcranc^^ Yet ImufttcJljr. 

^Ux. Your Highnefs (hall not need to rake the pains> 
What you abhorr to tell, I joy to tell. 
Therefore be filent and give audience. 
You mighty men, and Ruiers of the Earth, 
Prepare your Ears.to hear ot Stratagems 
AVftofe dire cfR As have gaurd your princely beartSf 
Confounded your conc.its,n.uffled your eycsf 
Firft to bcj^in, this vil/anou^ Fi^nd of HcU 
Murther'd my Father, flecping in his Chair, 
The reafon why. becaufe he only knew 
All Ploit^, an I complots of his villanie; 
Hisde'4th was m de the BaHs and the Ground 
Of every milchief tharhath troubled you« 

Saxon. Tf thou, thy Father and thy Progenie 
WcrehdiigM and burnt, an J broken on the Wheel 

K a How 
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How could their deaths heap mifchief on our heads^ 

j4lex. And if you will not hcar'ihe Rcafon chufe. 
I tell thcc I have ihin an Empcrour, 
Andthcrehy think hiy felf as ijood a man 
A I thou, or any man in Chriftendomj 
Thou ilialt entreat me ere I tell thee more. 

Mr/tnd. Proceed 

jlley. Not I. 

Saxofi I prcthe now proceed. 

j^lex. Since you intreat me then, I will proceed. 
This murthcrou$Dcviii having llainmy Father, 
Boi'd cunningly into my credulous ears, 
Thar by a General Councell of the States 
And as ic were by Av> of Patlemenc, 
The fevenEicdors had fetdown his' death | 
An J made the Empre/s Executioner, 
Transferring all the quilt from him to you* 
This I believ'd, and fitll did fet i?pnn 
Tic Jife of Princely Rtcknr^yby the Boors, 
Rut how my purpoie faild in that, his Grace beft know 
N.xf. by a double intricate deceit, * 

Midf? all his Mirth was Bohcfn poyfoned. 
And good old McM^ to favc j4/phofjfo's life, 
( Who at chflt inflant was in pcrfe^^ health j 
Twixt jefi and earncf] was ixicdc a Sacrifice- 
As for the T/rM;»tf. your Grjces JvJiew 
His Highncfs and the Queens unouiltine.^* 
But now my Lprd o^ Saxon hark tome t ' 
Vaihcr of Saxoff Hiouldl rarhcr calJyout 
Tivas I that made your Grace i Grandfather : 
Prirce f^ir^r^ plowed tlie ground, I fow'd the Seed. 
Pour HfidewickhoT^ the moft unhappy fruit 
Created in a moft unluckie hour, * 

To a mo(} violent and untimely death. 

J.7.v> O lociihiome Villain, Odetcfted deeds 
Oguiitlefs Prince, O me moft miferable. * 

AV^/.v^.Bui tell us who reveal'd to thee atlaft 
This fliamefull guilr, and our unguiltinefs ? 

^)^hIL''{\l7^^^^^^^ ^"^ thus it was: 

When like a tyrant hebadtanehis fear. 

And 
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fjii that the furic of the Fight began, ^^ 

Upon the higheft Watch-Tovy'r of the Fort. 

Icvvas my orfice'to behold alofft 

The Warres evcnr> and having feen the end, 

J favv how Victory with equal wings 

Hang hovering 'twixt the Battails here and iherei 

Till at the lalt, the Englifli Lyons fled, 

hn^ Saxon sf\dt obtain'd the Viiftory; 

Which feem I pofted from the turrets top , 

More furioufly-than ere Laocoon ran, 

When Trojan hands drew in Troy's overthrow, 

Bucyet as fatally as he or any. 

The tyrant feeing me, ftar 'd in my face, 

And fuddainly demanded whats the ncwes, 

J, as the Fates would have it, hoping that he 

Even in a twinkling would have (lain *cmboth^ 

For (o he (wore before the Fight began % 

Cri'd bitterly that he had loll the day. 

The found whereof did kill his dartard heartt 

And made the Villain de(perarly confcfs 

The murther of my Father, praying me , 

With dire revenge, to ridd him of his \i(k; 

Short tale to make, I bound him cunningly^ 

Told him of the deceit, triumphing over him. 

And lartly with my Rapier flew him dead* 

Sax. O Heavens I juttly have you tan6revenge«. 
But thou, thou murthercus adulterous (lave , 
WhstBuIl of Phalansj what flrange device. 
Shall we invent to take away thy life? 

j4lex. if Edward and the Emprefs, whom I fav'd. 
Will not requite it now, and fave my life. 
Then let me die, contentedly [ die, 
Having at lart reveng'd my Fathers death. 

Sax. Villain, not all the world Hiall fave thy life. 

Edw. Hadft thou not been Author of my Hedewickj deatb^, 
1 vvould have certainly favM thee from d^ath • 
But if my Sentence now may rake elfe:^, 
I would adjudge the Villain to be hauij'd 
As here the Jewes are hang'd m Germany. 
Sax. Young Prince it fhall be fo; co drasc the Siave 
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Unto the piace of cxecucion: 
There let tte Judas, on a jcwi/h Gallowe?^ 
Hang by the heds between two Englifti Ma(}i?e$« 
There feed on Doggs, let Doggs there feed on theej 
And by all means prolong hismifcric. 

Alex. O might thy fdf and ail thcfc Boglidi Currt, 
Inftcadof Mattive-Doggshangbymy fide. 
How fweetly would 1 lugg upon your Fleffi# Ex$t Abic. 

Sax. Away with him, fuftcr him not to fpcalrt 
And now my lords, Collen, Tnen and B^ruienbmr^^ 
Whofe Hearts are bruz'd to think upon thcfc WOC^, 
Though no man haihfuch rcafon as my fel^ 
We of the fevcn Eleftors ihat remain • 
After fo many bloody M affacrcs » 
Kneeling npon ouf Knees, humbly intrcac 
Your Excellence tobc our Emperour, 
The Royalties of che Coronation 
Shallbc ate>^ix, fhottly folcmnized. 

Cullen. Brave Princely Richard now rcfiifc ic not. 
Though the Elc^ion be made in Tears, 
Joy mall attend thy Coronation. 

Richard I( Hands not with mine Honour to desy ib 
Yet by mine honour, fain I would rcfbfe ir. 

Edward Uncle, the weight of all thefe Mifcricf 
Maketh my heart as heavy as your own. 
But an Imperial Crown would Jij^hrenU , 
let this one reafon make you take che Crowiu 
Rtchard. What's that fweet nephew? 
Edward. Sweet Uncle, this it is. 
Was n^vcr Englifhman yet Empcroor t 
Therefore to honour England and your fclf, 
let private ibrrow )[icld to ptiblike Fame , 
That once an Englifhman bare C dear's name. 

RtchsKrd . Nephew,thou hafl prevailed; Princes ffand op. 
We humbly do accept your faered offer. 

Cnlltn. Then found die Trumpets, and cry l^tvat Cdfar. 

AH. Vivat Cajar. 

Cullen^ Richarduj T)et gratia RomanorMm JmfCfMcr^fcm* 

per AugHJlHs^C^mis CornuHu 

Jtichard 
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jUcbarJ^ Svveei Siiicr now let Cafar comforc you » 
^ all (be reft that yet are cotnfortlef ; 
Ut ihcoi exped trom Englifli Cafar's haods 
p^ce^ wd wQDdancc of ail earthly Joy.^ 
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NOTES 
Page I 

Stage direction: Alexander de Tripes. 

This character is later referred to as Alexander de Toledo, 
and his father, who in the dramatis persotuB appears as 
Lorenzo de Cipres (a probable misprint for Cyprus), is on 
p. 13, 1. 4, spoken of as Lorenzo de Toledo. 

Page 2 

Line 15: He learns his wisdom, not by flight of Birds. 
Compare with MnM, Bk. Ill, 11. 359-361 : 

"Troiugena, interpres dwum, gui nUmina Phcebi, 
qui tripodas, Clarii laurUs, qui sidera sentis 
et volucrum linguds et prcepetis omina pinmE^** etc. 

Line 16: By prjring into sacrificed beasts. 

Compare this passage with Mneid, Bk. IV, 11. 63-64: 



. . . pecudumgue reclusis 

pectoribus inhians spirantia consulU exta. 



Line 17: By Hares that cross the way. 

Compare with Webster's Duchess of Malfi^ Act II, sc. 2 

" The throwing down salt, or crossing of a hare 

. . . are of power 

To daunt whole man in us." 

Line 17 : by howling Wolves. 
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The wolf had an uncanny reputation among the Eliza- 
bethans. Thus in Mdcbeth, Act II, sc. i, appear the lines: 

"... and wither'd Murther 
Alarum'd by his centinell, the Wolfe 
Whose howle's his Watch," etc. 

Duchess of Malfi, Act IV, sc. i : 

"The wolf shall find her grave, and scrape it up. 
Not to devour the corpse, but to discover 
The horrid murder." 

Also see Go<rs Revenge against Murther^ Bk. VI, Hist. 27, 
p. 407, ed. 1670. 

Pages 

Line I : Una arbusta non alit duos Erithicos: — 

**ou Tpl9ei \t.ia X^xi^t) Buo IptGaxouq *' Schol. Aristoph. Vesp., 

922. Stephani Thesaur. s. 'Ep(6axo(;. Plin. Hist, Nat., 

X, 29, 44 [Elze's note]. 

Line 41 : I. A Prince must be of the nature of the Lion 
and the Fox; but not the one without the other. 

Meyer points out (Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama, 
pp. 134-135) that this maxim is derived from Gentillet's 
Discours sur les Moyens de bien gouverner et maintenif en 
bonne paix un Royaume ou autre PrincipautS . . . Contre 
Nicholas Machiavel, 1576, populariy known as Contre 
Machiavel. 

Meyer gives, for purposes of comparison, the passage 
from // Principe, followed by the derived passage in Contre 
Machiavel and the corresponding passage in Patericke's 
rendering of Gentillet. 

Machiavelli (chap, xviii) says: **Essendo adungue un 
principe necessitato sapere bene usare la bestia, debbe di 
quella pigliare la volpe ed il leone; perchi il leone non si 
difende dai lacci, la volpe non si difende da' lupi. Bisogna 
adungue essere volpe a conoscere i Uicci, e lione a sbigottire i 
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lupi. Colore che stanno semplicemente in sul lione non se 
tie intendono.'' 

Gentillet's version reads: "Le Prince doit ensuyure la 
nature du Lyon^ et du Renard: non de Vun sans V autre, " 

Patericke translates: *'A prince ought to follow the 
nature of the Lyon and of the Fox, yet not of the one without 
the other. " 

Page 4 

Lines 3-6: I'l imitate Lysander in this point, 

And where the Lion's hide is thin and scant, 
II firmly patch it with the Foxes fell. 
Let it suffice I can be both in one. 

Compare this passage with Plutarch's Lysander, which 
would seem to be its source : '' When he [Lysander] was told, 
it did not become the descendants of Hercules to adopt 
such artful expedients, he turned it off with a jest, and said, 
'Where the lion's skin falls short, it must be eked out with 
the fox's.'" 

Also compare with lines 1732-4 in Selimus: 

"I like Lysander's counsel passing well; 
* If that I cannot speed with lion's force 
To clothe my complots in a fox's skin. 



» »> 



It is a singular coincidence that both this passage from 
Selimus and the one from Alphonsus axe imbedded in 
material Machiavellian in character. 

Lines 7-9: 2. A Prince above all things must seem de- 
vout ; but there is nothing so dangerous to his state, as to 
regard his promise or his oath. 

For this passage Meyer (p. 135) refers the reader to 
Gentillet, ii, i, and iii, 21. The former reads: *' Un 
prince, sur toutes choses, doit appeter d^estre estitni devot, 
bien qu'il ne le soit pas/' The latter reads: *'Le Prince 
prudent ne doit observer la foy, guand T observation luy en est 
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dommageable, et gue les occasions qui la luy ontfaii promeUre 
sont passees. " Meyer likewise makes reference to Principe^ 
i8: Discorsi^ iii, 42. 

Lines 15-16: 3. Trust not a reconciled friend; for good 
turns cannot blot out old grudges. 

Meyer (p. 135) directs the reader to Gentillet, iii, 6, a 
passage which is worded as follows: ^^C est folic de penser 
que nouveaux plaisirs foment oublier vieilles offences aux 
grands Seigneurs. " Reference is likewise made to Principe^ 
7: Discorsi, iii, 4: IsL Fior., iv (217). 

Lines 25-32 : This speech should be assigned to Lorenzo, 
not to Alphonsus. 

Page 5 



Line i: Hungarian Ducates. 

** The Gold Ducket of Hungary," says Fynes Moryson 
(Itinerary, vol. ii, p. 143), **is of the purest gold of twenty 
f oure Caracts, and it is two penny weight and sixe graines 
. . . ; and in England they are worth seven shilhngs 
and two pence. " On p. 124 of this volume Moryson states 
that this coin was in use in Bohemia, was most current in 
Vienna and the confines of Hungary, and was used 
more extensively than other large coins in Dantzic and 
throughout all Poland. Moryson goes on to say (vol. ii, 
pp. 154 and 158) that the Hungarian Ducat was of the same 
standard, fineness, and value as the Venetian zecchine and 
the Ttirkish Sultanon. 

Line i : Crusadoes. 

According to Moryson (Itinerary, vol. ii, p. 145), "the 
short and long Crusado was esteemed at five and thirty, the 
Hungarian Ducket at thirty silver Groshen" [the silver 
^rosh was worth more than twopence and less than two- 
pence halfpenny English money]. This was the value in 
Magdeburg, Leipzig, Misen, in all the Electorate of Saxony, 
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and in the neighbouring territories, to the confines of 
Bohemia. 

Lines: English Angels. 

Fynes Moryson {Itinerary, vol. i, p. 23) gives the value 
of this coin : "A Gold Angell of the standard of 23 Caracts 3 
graines and an halfe, is three peny waight and 8 graines, and 
is given for ten silver shillings, 12 pence making a shilling, 
the silver being of the standard of 11 ounces two peny 
weight, and the shiUing f oure penny (or ninety six graines) 
weight." This standard was adopted in the year 1600. 
The standard of the year 1609 was lighter than the standard 
of the year 1600 by ten pence in each angel, and the second 
standard of this same year was lighter in like proportion 
than the second standard of the year 1600. See Fynes 
Moryson, Itinerary, vol. ii, pp. 135-137. The faciUty with 
which the word angel lent itself to punning proved here, 
as in other instances throughout the Elizabethan drama, 
an irresistible temptation. 

Line 4: crosses. 

Pieces of money, so named because many pieces had a 
cross on one side. 

Line 7 : holiness. 

Elze thus explains the application of this title to the 
Archbishop of Mentz: "From the times of St. Boniface 
the Archbishop of Mentz was always considered the highest 
dignitary of the Church next to the Pope; his was a Holy 
See {heiliger Stuhl) like the Pope's, whilst the other Arch- 
bishops were styled Archbishops of the Holy Cathedrals 
{der heiligen Kirche) of Collen, Trier, etc. " 

Lines 12-13 : for in election his voice is first. 

This is an error. Fynes Moryson, on the authority of 
the Golden Bull, gives the order of registering the choice as 
follows: It is decreed "that the Arch-bishop of Mentz shall 
aske the Voyces first, of the Arch-bishop of Trier, then of 
the Arch-bishop of Colon* then of the King of Bohemia, 
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then of the Palatine, then of the Dtike of Saxony, then of the 
Marquis of Brandeburg, and lastly that these Princes 
shall aske the Voyce of the Arch-bishop of Mentz" {Itiner- 
ary ^ vol. iv, p. 258). 

Line 14: 4. 'T is more safety for a Prince to be feared 
than loved. 

Meyer makes reference {Machiavelli and the English 
Drama, p. 136) to Gentillet, iii, 9. Also Principe, 17: 
Discorsi, iii, 21 : 1st. Fior,, ii (130). Gentillet, iii, 9, reads: 
** Mieux vaut d un Prince d'estre craint qu'aime, " 

Lines 15-18 : Love is an humour pleaseth him that loves; 

Let me be hated, so I please my self. 
Love is an humour mild and changeable; 
But fear engraves a reverence in the heart. *' 

Meyer (p. 136) calls attention to the fact that Gentillet 
says: *'Les hommes (dit nostre Florentin) aiment comme il 
leur plait, et craignent comme il plait au Prince, *' and that 
Machiavelli says: **Concltido adungue, tornando alV esser 
temuto et amato, che amando gli uomini a posta loro, et temendo 
a posta del principe, deve un principe savio fondarsi in su 
quello che i suo, non in su quello che i d^altri,^' Meyer 
concludes from this that the author of Alphonsus had 
Gentillet and not Machiavelli before him. 

Lines 19-22: 5. To keep an usurped Crown, a Prince 
must swear, forswear, poyson, murder, and commit all 
kind of villanies, provided it be cunningly kept from the eye 
of the world. 

Meyer (p. 136) refers to Gentillet, iii, 18; also Principe, 
18: Discorsi, ii, 13: ist, Fior,, ni (147). Meyer further calls 
attention to the fact that in the reference to ** poison, mur- 
der, and all kinds of villainies'* the influence of Marlowe 
and the drama subsequent to Marlowe is apparent. The 
passage in Gentillet referred to reads: **Le Prince ne doit 
craindre de se perjurer, tromper et dissimuler: car le trompeur 
trouve tousiours qui se laisse tromper, " 
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Lines 31-34: 6. Be alwaies jealous of him that knows 

your secrets, 
And therefore It behooves you credit few ; 
And when you grow into the least sus- 
pect, 
With silent cunning must you cut them 
off. 

"This last," says Meyer, p. 136, "is not to be found 
exactly as stated either in Machiavelli or Gentillet, but 
must have been perverted by the dramatists from Principe^ 

23- 

See Introduction to this edition. 

Line 40 : That it is twenty da3rs before it works. 
See Introduction. 

Page 6 

Line 12 : Aeneas Pilot Jby the God of dreams. 
A reference to Palinurus. For an account of Palinurus' 
fatal sleep see the closing portion of Bk. V of the Mneid, 

Page 7 

Line 2 : We the seven Pillars of the German Empire. 

Elze calls attention to the fact that the Electors are 
referred to as pillars in Bulla Aurea, chap, xii: "Sacri 
Imperii Electores . . . qui soPidcB bases Imperii et 
columruB immobiles, " which citation in the English edition 
of the Golden Bull (1619) reads: "Which sound pillers and 
stedf ast and immoveable supporters of the Empire. " 

Line 9: Sewer to the Emperour. 

This title is wrongly assigned to the Eing of Bohemia, 
belonging by rights to the Palatine. Fynes Moryson calls 
the King of Bohemia " Archbutler of the Empire " (Itinerary, 
vol. iv, p. 256). 
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Line lo sgq.: Do take my seat next to the sacred throne, 
Elze points out that " the precedence here assigned to the 
Princes Electors does not agree with the Golden Bull.'* 

Line 12: Archbishop of Mentz, Chancelor of Germany. 

In his Crvdities, voL ii, p. 275, Coryat states that the 
Archbishop of Mentz is "intituled Chancellor of Germany 
for the more addition of dignity. " Moryson, too, alludes 
to the Archbishop under this title {Itinerary, vol. iv, p. 256) . 

Line 16: His Highness Taster. 

Strictly not Taster but chief Sewer, an oflBce which the au- 
thor of Alphonsus wrongly assigns to the 'King of Bohemia. 
Coryat in his Crudities, vol. ii, p. 223, assigns the Palatine 
his full title, " Serenissimus Princeps etc, Elector, Comes 
Palatinus ad Rhenum, Sacri Romani Imperii Archidapifer, 
et Bavarice Dux.** He is intitled Archidapifer, he explains 
(vol. ii, p. 224), "because he is chief e Sewer to the Emper- 
our, and attendeth him at Table the first meale that hee 
maketh after his Election, according to an ancient custome 
that hath beene continually observed at the Emperours 
election any time these sixe hundred yeares and a little more, 
by the first institution of Otho the third Germane Emperor 
of that name." Fynes Moryson confirms the statement 
regarding this custom {Itinerary, vol. iv, p. 256): "The 
Count Palatine of the Rheine carries the first dish at the 
feast of the Emp. coronation. " 

Line 26: Chancelor of Gallia. 

Should be Chancellor of Italy. 

Coryat {Crudities, vol. ii, p. 333) cites two epitaphs in 
which the titles of the Archbishops of Cologne appear: 

" Reverendissimo Domino D. Adolpho Archiepo, ac Prin- 
dpi Electori Coloniensi, S. Rom. Impii per Italiam Archi- 
canceUario, legatogue nato, WestphaluB et Angaria Duci, etc. 
ex illustri familid Comitum d Schawenburg oriundo,** etc. 

Another epitaph: 

'^Reverendissimo Domino D. Antonio electo ac confirmato 
Principi Electori Coloniensi, S. S. Imperii Per Italiam 
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AfchcanceUariOy Legatogue nato, Westphalia e Angaria Duci, 
ex illustri famiUd Comitum d Schawenburg oriundo,'* etc. 

Moryson calls the Archbishop of Cologne '*Chancelor 
for Italy" (Itinerary, vol. iv, p. 256). 

Line 32 : Arch-Marshal, to the Emperour. 
Fynes Morjrson refers to the Duke of Saxony as the 
'^ Marshal of the Empire" {Itinerary^ vol. iv, p. 256). 

Line 34: Chancdour of Italie. 

This is the title of the Archbishop of Cologne. Trier 
was Chancellor of Gallia, an office wrongly assigned to 
Cologne. 

Line 37 : Whose Office is to be the Treasurer. 

This was not the office of Brandenburg, who, on the 
contrary, was "Great Chamberlaine, " under which title 
Fynes MorjrSon refers to him (Itinerary, vol. iv, p. 256). 

Pages 

Line 33 : when we once are set. 
Elze has the following note on this passage: — 
"I am unable to say, whether or not the custom alluded 
to in the text was really observed in the elective council; 
thus much, however, is certain, that it admirably harmon- 
izes with the directions contained in the Golden Bull: 
'They (viz. the Electors) shall proceed to the Election and 
shall not in any manner depart put of the said Citie of 
Franckford, before that the greater part of them shall have 
chosen a temporall head or govemour of the world or of 
Christendome, a K3ng of Romains, to be Emperour, which 
if they shall prolong or def erre the space of thirty dayes from 
the day of taking their oathes, then the said thirty dayes 
being expired, they shall eate nothing but bread and water, 
nor by any meanes goe away from the said Citie, until! 
or before they or the greater number of them shall have 
chosen the ruler or temporall head of Christendome, as afore- 
said.' Compare also the following passage from Romer- 
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Bilcknefy Die Wahl und Kronung der deutschen Kaiser zu 
Frankfurt a. M. (Frankf. a. M., 1858), p. 34 sq.: 'Die Wahl- 
kapelle, Capella regia oder imperatoria, in der Bartholo- 
mdikirche [zu Frankf urt], welche wahrscheinlich Karl IV. 
selbst erbauen liesSy hefindet sich auf der Sudseite des hohen 
Chores, ist 45 Fuss lang und 16 Fuss breit und hat nur 
Einen Eingang, ndmlich vom hohen Chor aus, indent diejenige 
Thur, welche aus der Wahlkapelle in die Heilig-Grabkapelle 
fiihrty erst spdter gebrochen zu sein scheint, Auf der Sud- 
seite der Wahlkapelle finden wir seitiwdrts an den beiden ntit- 
tleren Fenstern zwei zugemauerte Oeffnungen, die keine Thiiren 
sein konnen, Wenn auch in spdteren Zeiten und namentlich 
seit Karl V. die Wahl nur mehr eine Formsache war und in 
ganz kurzer Zeit beendigt wurde, so scheint es doch friiher, 
zur Zeit des Baues der Kapelle, die Absicht gewesen zu sein, 
dasSf wie bei der Papstiwahl die Cardindle eingemauert worden, 
auch die Wahlfiirsten nicht eher den Wahlort verlassen sollten, 
bis die Wahl beendigt sei, und diese beiden Oeffnungen zur 
Darreichung von Lebensmitteln angebra^ht wurden, Wenig- 
stens musstejedesmal, auch bei der letzten Wahl noch, wdhrend 
der Zusammen-kunft im Conclave der Reichs-Erbthiirhuter 
den Eingang bewa^hen.' 
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Page 9 

Line 32 : To you my Lord of Mentz it doth belong, 
Having first voice in this Imperial Synod. 

This is not the official order of voting. See note regard- 
ing 11. 12-13 of p. 5. 

Page 10 

Line 18: Your Holiness. 
See note on 1. 7 of p. 5. 

Line 36: And to that end Edward the Prince of Wales, 
This is an anachronism. The Edward referred to was 
the eldest son of Henry III, later Edward I. The first 
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Prince of Wales, however, was Edward II. It is in order to 
state, in this connection, that Edward I was never in Ger- 
many and that the romantic adventure attributed to him, 
in which Hedewick also figures, has no foundation in fact. 

Line 37 : Hath bom his Uncle Company to Germany. 
Richard of Cornwall was a younger brother of Henry III. 

Page 12 

Line 4: the Earl of Leicester. 
An allusion to Simon de Montfort. 

Line 16: Your Holiness. 
See note on 1. 7 of p. 5. 

Page 13 

Line 25 : wehrsafHig. 

A misprint for wehrhaftig, meaning able to carry arms. 

Line 26 : A man must be a Boy at 40 years. 
It is very probable that we have here a reference to the 
*' Schwabenalter. " 

Lines 28-29: Till being soundly box*d about the ears, 

His Lord and Master gird him with a sword. 

This is an allusion to an old German custom. Elze 
quotes a parallel passage from Simplicissimus (ed. A. 
Keller, ii, p. 179): ** Dannenhero erhielte ich bald von ihm, 
dass er mir dnen Degen schenckte und mich mil einer 
Maultasche wehrhaft machte. " 



Page 14 



Line 3: Pillars. 

See note on 1. 2 of p. 7. 

Line 25 : Holiness. 
See note on 1. 7 of p. 5. 
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Page 15 

Line 2: Count Mansfield, 

Elze points out that this name was known to the poet's 
contemporaries, Count Ernest Mansfield having visited 
London in the second decade of the 17th century. 

Line 33 : If we want Venson either red or fallow. 

Red and fallow deer were plentiful in England. Pynes 
Moryson states {Itinerary, vol. iv, p. 168), "The Kings 
Forrests have innumerable heards of Red Deare, and all 
parts have such plenty of Fallow Deare, as every Gentleman 
of five hundreth or a thousand pounds rent by the yeere 
hath a Parke for them inclosed with pales of wood for two 
or three miles compasse . . . Lastly (without offence 
be it spoken) I will boldly say, that England (yea perhaps 
one County thereof) hath more fallow Deare, then all 
Europe that I have scene." Moryson affirms (vol. iv, p. 
139) that in France there were no fallow deer, though there 
were red deer. In the Netherlands there were no red deer 
nor had they any enclosed parks for fallow deer. See 
Morjrson (vol. iv, p. 60). 

Page 16 

Line i : Wild bore. 

The "hunting of wilde boares," says Coryat {Crudities, 
vol. ii, p. 138), "is more exercised by the Germans then by 
any other Christian nation." 

Line 14: lusty. 

Merry, like the German lustig. 

Line 31: your Holiness the Vice. 
See note on 1. 7 of p. 5. 

Line 33 : play the Ambodexter. 

Regarding the expression " play the Ambodexter, " which 
occurs also in Middleton's Family of Love, Act V, sc. 3, Bullen 
has the following note: " 'Play Ambidexter' = keep well with 
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both sides. A tricksey character in William Bullein's 
Dialogue against the Fever Pestilence, 1564, is named Ambi- 
dexter. In legal phraseology the term was applied to 
^that juror or embracer that taketh of both parties for the 
giving of his verdict/ — Cowell's Interpreter/' Ambidex- 
ter, the Vice in Prestoii's King Cambises, thus explains his 
name: 



'My name is Ambidexter, I signify one 
That with both hands finely can play." 



Page 17 

Line 2 : Take this, and that, and therewithal! this Sword. 
See note on U. 28-29 oi p. 13. 

Line 33 : See dodh, dass ist hier kein gebranch. 

Elze reconstructs this line as follows: Sieh dock, das ist 

hier kein gebrauch.^* 

Elze cites Shakespeare's Henry F, Act V, sc. 2. "Les 
dames et demoiselles, pour estre baisSes devant huts noces, 
il n'est pas la coutume de France.^' Elze refers the reader 
for information about the English fashion of kissing the 
ladies to Rye's England as seen by Foreigners, 260 sqq. 

Page 18 

Line 16: mock her in her mirth. 

The second " her" should, of course, be altered to " your. " 

Line 28 : Ey Lirbes frawlin nim es all fur gutti, 
Elze changes this passage to "£i, liebes Frawlin, nempt es 
all fur gutte.'* 



Line 35 : upsy Dutch. 

"*Upsy,'" says Elze, "is printed in black-letter, as if it 
was a German word. — ^This is a curious passage, the phrase 
'upsy Dutch' having this once no reference to drinking. 
'Upsy Dutch' is a corruption either of the Middle Dutch 
*op syn dietsch' or of the Low German 'op syn dutsch,' It 
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means 'in his German,' 'in German/ or as the Germans say, 
'auf gut Deutsch,' and, from the language, has been trans- 
ferred to German manners altogether." In this connection 
the reference is to the German custom of kissing one's own 
hand as a form of salutation. 

Page 19 

Line 10: filtz geben. 

This phrase signifies to chide. It is an expression, sa3rs 
Elze, that "frequently occurs in the plays of A)rrer, of 
Duke Heinrich Julius, in Simplicissimus, and other writers 
of the time." 

Lines 22 and 31 : Prince of Wales. 
See note on 1. 36 of p. 10. 

Line 37 : Wass ihr durleichtigkeit doss will d<i5s will mein 
vaitler. 

Elze changes this corrupt passage to " Was Ihre Durch* 
lauchtigkeit will, das will mein Vater.** 

Page 21 

Line 30: whore oi Babylon. 

A phrase not infrequently used in the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods. Dekker has a play by this title. 
Thomas Browne in Religio Medici, p. 12, says, speaking of 
the Pope, "yet can no Ear witness, I ever returned him the 
Name of Antichrist, Man of Sin, or Whore of Babylon." 

Page 22 

Line 21 : Pontificalibus. 

The following explanation of this word appears in 
Murray's New English Dictionary: "Lat., abl. of ponti- 
ficalia (The vestments and other insignia of a bishop). 
Almost always used in the phrase in his (or their) pon- 
tificalibtcSf in imitation of the Latin phrase. Hence (some- 
times) improperly as if an ordinary English noun." 
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Page 23 

Line 17: griping at our lots. 

Elze calls attention to the fact that the dramatist has 
discarded the more usual phrase, ''drawing our lots,'* to 
adopt a phrase that reads like a translation of the German 
idiom bettn Greifen )tach den Loosen. 

Line 37 : By Letters which I '1 strew within the Wood. 
See Introduction. 

Page 24 

Line 5 : To rid my foes. 

Elze compares this construction of the verb "to rid" to 
the line in Richard II , Act V, sc. 4, "I am the king's friend 
and will rid his foe. " 

Line 17 : To Revel it with Rhadamant in Hell. 

Rhadamant was a judge of the Nether World. A Styg- 
ian vocabulary was characteristic of the plays of Seneca, 
which exerted considerable influence upon the Elizabethan 
drama. 

Line 20: plumper Bowr. 

Elze interprets this phrase as "a lubberly peasant." 

Page 25 

Line 8 : Till thou in Aix be Crowned Emperour. 

Aix = Aix-la-Chapelle. 

According to Fynes Moryson {Itinerary, vol. iv, p. 261), 
"the Emperour was to be chosen at Franckfort, crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and was, unless prevented by some lawful 
impediment, to hold his first Court in Numberg." 

Stage direction: Enter two Bowr s. 

As Prof. Parrott points out {Anglia, vol. xxx, Neue 
Folge, 18, p. 361), this is an anticipation of the entrance of 
Hans and Jerick four lines later. It should be omitted. 
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Stage diiection: Jerick reads. 

This stage direction should follow the words in the next 
line ''Hear weiler.** 

Lines 28-29: versahmen. 
Should read **versdumen.** 

Line 30: Karl. 

Should read Kerl, as Elze points out. 

P^26 

Line 6: jenner seUeuch. 

"jener soil euch " is Elze*s substitution. 

Line 7: bried. 

Should read "berUri,** according to Elze. 

Line 20: Dat dich poUs velten leiden. 

Elze translates this "may the falling sickness hurt you" 
and compares the phrase with "Dass Dich Potz Veltes 
marter schend^* [Ayrer's Dramas (ed. Keller, iv, 2816)], and 
"Dass dich sani VelUn schend^' (Ibid, v, 3216). 

Line 23: harr ich wiU dich lernen. 

Elze compares this to the line in Ayrer's Dramas (ed. 
Keller, iv, 2695): "Harr I ich will dich bringn von der 
Gassn.** 

Page 27 

Lines 3-4: So mus ich meren. 

Elze emends to "so muss ich mich wehren.** 

Line 6: karle. 
See p. 25, 1. 30. 

Lines 24-26: how dare you then 

Being Princes offer to lay hands on me? 

That is the Hangmans Office here in Dutch-land. 
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"The Germans," sa3rs F3mes Moryson {Itinerary, vol. iv, 
p. 287), "hold it reprochfuU to apprehend any malefactor, 
which is onely done by the Serjeants of the Hangmans 
disgracefull Family." 

Page 29 

Line 10: wait up. 

Elze points out that this is a literal translation of auf- 
warten. 

Page 30 

Line 9: upsie Dutch. 
See note on 1. 35 of p. 18. 

Page 31 

Lines 1-2 : In Saxon Land you know it is the use, 

That the first night the Bridegroom spares 
the Bride. 

Regarding the custom here alluded to, Elze has the fol- 
lowing note: "It was a far-spread custom in the early 
Christian chtirch for newly-married couples to pass the 
first three nights in prayer, according to the pious example 
set by Toby (Book of Toby, ch. 8) ; by such continence they 
hoped to propitiate heaven and to call down the blessings 
of God on their marriage. This custom was expressly 
enjoined by a council held at Carthage in 398, and par- 
ticularly prevailed in Italy and in France. From the in- 
formation we can gather on the subject, it appears highly 
improbable that the Germans should ever have shown the 
same implicit obedience to this mandate of the church as 
their western and southern neighbours. Their cooler blood 
did not require such a check to their desires; they rather 
took a legal view of matrimony and, according to the Saxon 
law, did not think it consummated before the young couple 
had been covered by one blanket. It therefore formed part 
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of the marriage ceremonies almost down to the end of the 
1 6th century, that the young couple, in presence of the wit- 
nesses and guests, and without undressing, ascended a couch 
and there for a little while lay down under the same cover. * * 

Line 22: dis nicht ben mee. 

Elze changes to "dis nacht bey me. " , 

Line 24: mist begeran. 

Elze substitutes "nicht begeren^ 

Line 28 : a Jacobs staff. 

An astronomical instrument. 

Page 32 

Line i : We drink about. 

Regarding this custom Fynes Moryson {Itinerary, vol. iv, 
pp. 37-38) says: "For equality they [Germans] drinke 
round, especially in Saxony, except in curtesie they some- 
times drinke out of course to a Guest; and this equall 
manner of drinking, they say had its first originall from a 
pleasant or rather wicked Act, of an undutifuU Sonne, who 
receiving a boxe of the eare from his Father, and daring not 
strike him againe, did notwithstanding strike his next 
Neighbour as hard a blow as hee received, desiring him to 
passe it round about the Table as a frolicke, in these wordes : 
Lasset umb gehen, so kriagt der vatter auch was ; Let it goe 
round, so my Father shall have it in his course, and so more 
modestly or lesse wickedly hee revenged himselfe. While 
all drinke in this manner circularly out of one and the same 
pot, they scoffe at him that drinkes the last remainder say- 
ing proverbially that hee shall marry an old trot. " 

Page 33 

Stage direction at head of page: with a gamon of raw 
barony and links or puddings in a platter. 
The "links or puddings'' were sausages. 
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Fynes Moryson {Itinerary, vol. iv, p. 24) says that ''in 
lower Germany they supply the meale with bacon and great 
dried puddings, which puddings are savory and so pleasant, 
as in their kind of mirth they wish proverbially for Kurtz 
predigen, lange worsten, that is; Short sermons and long 
puddings. ' * See also Fynes Moryson {Itinerary, vol. i, p. 27) 
where "raw bacon" and "dried puddings" are mentioned 
in conjunction. 

Stage direction: a Miter. 
See note on 1. 24 of p. 43. 

Stagedirectionat head of page: Corances. 
Corances were garlands. See note on 1. 38 of p. 60. 

Line 8 : dorp. 

dorp = village (German dorf). 

Stanyhurst uses this word in his translation of Mneid, 
Bk. I, " where dorps and cottages earst stood. " 

Line 12: nippitate. 

The meaning of this word is strong, good, prime. In 
Murray's New English Dictionary instances of its use in 
connection with liquors of various kinds are given. Weakest 
goeth to the Wall: "Fresh ale, prime ale, nappie ale, nippi- 
tate ale ! " Look about You: " two bottles of nippitate sack. " 

Line 15: spell. 

Should be spiel according to Elze. 

Line 15: Rommer daunteu. 

Should be rommer dantzen. " Rommer or rummer is a 
corruption of Aerww" (Elze). 

Line 20: an upspring. 

This, according to Elze, was the Hupfauf, "the last and 
consequently wildest dance at the old German merry- 
makings." Elze refers to A5n:er's Dramas (ed. Keller, iv, 
2840 and 2846) : 
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**£y, jtzi geht erst der hupffauff an. 
Ey, Herfy jtzi kummt erst der hupffauff. 
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Stage direction at bottom of page: fore dance. 
A literal translation of the German Vortanz. 

Line 27: leffelmorgen. 

To be translated "make love to-morrow," the verb 
leffeln or loffeln meaning "to make love." Elze sajrs 
" loffeln frequently occurs in the German writers of the time." 



Line 27: when thou com'st to house. 

" To house" suggests the German phrase nach Hause. 

Page 34 

Line 2 : Skelt bowre. 

Elze changes to " ^Sgelt^ bowr. 

Line 5 : fcenudt. 

Elze suggests **freundi.** 

Line 5: frolocken. 

Elze changes to **frdhlichen. 
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Lines 7-8: Half this I drink unto your Highness health. 
It is the first since we were joynd in Office. 

Coryat says (Crudities, vol. ii, p. 174): "It is their 
[the Germans'] custome whensoever they drink to another, 
to see their glasse filled up incontinent, (for therein they 
most commonly drinke) and then they deliver it into the 
hand of him to whome they drinke, esteeming him a very 
curteous man that doth pledge the whole, according to the 
old verse: 

^Germanus mihifrater eris si pocula siccas.'^* 

Line 22: Spanish flies. 

A reference to the drug cantharides. 
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Page 36 

Lines: untrust my points. 

That is, untied the points that joined the breeches to the 
doublet. 

Line 31 : so foul a fact. 

Possibly "fact" should read act, as Elze suggests, though 
not necessarily so. There is a similar use of the word in the 
sense of deed in Tatnburlaine, Part I, Act III, sc. 2 : ** Will 
rattle forth his facts of war and blood. " 



Page 37 

Line 9: With Saxon lansknights. 

" Their [the Germans'] Footemen, " says Morjrson (Itiner- 
ary , vol. iv, p. 274), "are vulgarly called Lantzknechten, 
that is, Servants with Lances, and the best of them are those 
of T3rroll, Suevia, and Westphalia. Commonly they are 
corpulent, and of a dull or lesse fiery spirit, yet are of great 
strength in fighting a battell, by reason of their strong 
members, and the constant order they use in fighting. And 
they are armed with Lances most fit for their strength, 
rather than with Calivers, requiring nimblenesse in charg- 
ing and discharging. 
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Line 9: Switzers. 

The mercenary troops of Switzerland. 

Stage direction: £7^^ Alphonsus, 
and 

Lines 28-32. 

Prof. Parrott has an ingenious solution for the difficulties 
that present themselves in these lines when taken in con- 
junction with the later text. He assigns lines 28-29 to 
Alexander, postponing Alphonsus' entrance tmtil just 
before line 30. His arrangement reads thus: 

Exeunt. 
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[Alex comingforward.] This dangerous plot was happily 

overheard. 
Here didst thou listen in a blessed 
hotir. 

Enter Alphonsus. 

[Alp.] Alexander, where dost thou hide ths^self ? 
I Ve sought thee, etc. 

Page 38 

Linen: The Prince of ITa/w. 
• See note on 1. 36 of p. 10. 

Line 25 : I am fond, 
fond = foolish. 

Line 35 : By night all Cats are gray. 

Elze speaks of this as "a German proverb," which, he 
thinks, **will nowhere else be found in English." This 
statement is altogether too sweeping. Prof. Thomas 
Parrott, in his scholarly edition of Chapman's Tragedies, 
points out that in John He3rwood's Proverbs, 1562, Part I, 
chap. V, occurs the sentence, "When all candles be out, 
all cats be gray." To this might be added that another 
variant of the same proverb appears in Shelton's translation 
of Don Quixote (1612-20): **If your highness has no mind 
that the government you promised should be given me, 
God made me of less, and perhaps it may be easier for 
Sancho, the Squire, to get to Heaven than for Sancho, 
the Governor. In the dark all cats are gray. " 

Line 36 : Prince of Wales. 
See note on 1. 36 of p. 10. 

Page 39 

Line i : And iSld thy beating veins with stealing joy. 
Robertson calls attention to the close parallel between 
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this line and the one in Peele's Arraignment of Paris , Act II, 
sc. 1 , 1. 1 76 : "To ravish all thy beating veins with joy, " 

Page 40 

Line 3: travants. 

" The word 'travant' seems again to be borrowed from the 
German" (Elze). 

Stage direction : trayls the Empress by the hair. 

A not uncommon situation in the drama. In Bussy 
D'AmboiSy Act V, sc. i, the stage direction reads: "Enter 
Montsurry bare, unbrac't, pulling Tam3n:a in by the haire. " 
In Robert Earl of Huntington^ Part II, Matilda is led by the 
hair by two soldiers. 

Lines 19-20: Hast thou in secret Clytemnestra like 

Hid thy iEgestus thy adulterous love. 

Clytemnestra, the wife of Agamemnon, had during her 
husband's absence committed adultery with iEgisthus, son 
of Thyestes. With her paramour she planned the de- 
struction of Agamemnon. Although Cassandra warned the 
King, her prophecy was as usual not heeded. So it happened 
that while Agamemnon was bathing, shortly before the 
banquet which was to be given in honour of his return, he 
was murdered. 

Page 41 

Lines: Kennels. 

The surface drain of a street; the gutter. 

Line 4: And cut the Nose from thy bewitching face. 
See Introduction, 

Page 42 

Lines: htirley burley. 

In The Garden of Eloguence, 1577, by Henry Peacham, is 
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found the following definition: ''Onomatopeia, when we 
invent, devise, fayne, and make a name intimating the 
sownd of that it signifyeth, as hurly burly^ for an uprore 
and tumultuous stirre." 

Page 43 

Line 19: rocket. 

A misprint for rochet, a vestment of linen, worn usually 
by bishops and abbots, and resembling a surplice. 

Line 24: Instead of Miter, and a Crossier Staff. 

Coryat in his Crudities (vol. i, p. 177) describes these two 
articles as worn and carried by the Bishop of Paris: "He 
himselfe was that day in his simiptuous Pontificalities, 
wearing reUgious ornaments of great price, Uke a second 
Aaron, with his Episcopall staffe in his hand, bending 
rotmd at the toppe, called by us English men a Croisier, and 
his Miter on his head of cloth of silver, with two long labels 
hanging downe behind his neck." 

Murray's New English Dictionary gives the following 
explanation of the crosier: "In the i6th century crosier' s 
or crosier-staff was a common term for the episcopal crook, 
borne by the crociarius^ and at length the crook itself was 
called the crosier. Many 19th century ecclesiastical an- 
tiquaries have erroneously transferred the name to the cross 
borne before an archbishop. " 

Page 45 

Line i : in the fact was slain. 
See note on 1. 31 of p. 36. 

Line 7: Holiness. 
See note on 1. 7 of p. 5. 

Lines 27-32. 

These lines are so garbled that their proper form must 
be given to make them intelligible. 
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Sast dork licbes doister should read Sag doch^ lube doclUer. 
dicseUnr-maft is intended for diesMe nachL 

Ich ha mist audes gemeini shotdd be restored to Ich hob 
nicht anders gemeinL 

allrin gesijlaffne is a typographical blunder for oU&in 
geschlaffen. 

bundt sislaffet all but efiEectually disguises the Words utidt 
schlaffet. 

The corrected readings are taken from Size. 

Page 46 

Line 13: 'sait misL 

Should read haU nuM (Elze). 

Line 14: zumsagun. 

Elze reconstructs to read zu sagen. 

Line 15: gerfraJeL 
Elze changes to gefiUet. 

Line 21: I leff — snU 

Elze substitutes Ey lef—s&U. 

Line 36: Prince of WcUes. 
See note on 1. 36 of p« 10. 

Page 49 

Stage direction at head of page: {carried in the Couch). 

Albright makes the statement (The Shaksperian Stage, 
p. 144) that "the carrying of a couch from one room to 
another, or moving it around in the same room, seems 
to have been a very conventional thing. For example, 
in The Roman Actor, V, i, Caesar calls out, 'Bring my Couch 
there: Enter with Couch. A sudden but a secure Drowsi- 
ness invites me to repose myself.' " Among the instances 
cited by Albright (p. 145) of the carrying in of people on 
articles of furniture am the following: — '^Gentleman Usher, 
V, I. 'Enter Strozza, Vincentio, brought in a chaire, 
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Benevenius, Pogio, Cynanche, with a guard, Strozza before 
& Medice.' . . . King Lear (folio, 1623), IV, 7. 'Enter 
Lear in a chaire carried by Servants.'" 

Line 7: cold Tartarian hills. 

Robertson recalls the phrase in Tamburlaine, Part I, Act 
III, sc. 3, 1. 151 : "white Tartarian hills. " 

Lines 8-10: I fed th' ascending flame lick up my blood, 

Mine Entrals shrink together like a scrowl 
Of burning parchment, and my Marrow fries. 

Koeppel remarks (Quellen Studien zu den Dramen George 
Chapman^s, Philip Massinger^s und John Ford's, p. 79) 
that he is in accord with Elze in finding an echo of Shakes- 
peare in the mendacious utterances of Alphonsus when 
the Emperor pretends he is suffering from the effects of 
poison. The latter employe about the same figures of speech 
as does ICing John when poisoned. 

" K. John. There is so hot a summer in my bosom. 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. " (V, 7, 30 ff.) 

Line 10: my Marrow fries. 

The susceptibility of the marrow to the influence of heat, 
whether actually or figuratively, constitutes a favourite 
allusion in the literature of the time. Compare with Stany- 
hurst's translation of the Mneid, Bk. IV: 

"whilst deepelye the flamd fire 
Kindleth in her marrow," 

and Bussy UAmbois^ Act IV, sc. 2, 1. 189: 



like lightning mdt 
The very marrow. 
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Line 29: cold swift running iJAyw. 

Eke remarks that "the Rhine could hardly be better 
characterised in so few words than by the mention of its 
two pre-eminent feattires." 



Line 37 : holiness. 
See note on 1. 7 of p. 5. 



Page 50 



Line 14: fondly. 

In the sense of foolishly. 
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Line 25: His holiness. 
See note on I. 7 of p. 5. 

Line 34: Bed-role of the Saints. 

Bed-role or bead-roll — "a list of persons to be specially 
prayed for. Obs, or arch. " (Murray's New English Diction- 
ary). 

Page 52 

Line 28 : fond. 

See note on 1. 25 of p. 38 and note on 1. 14 of p. 30. 

Line 32 : Come forth thou perfect map of miserie. 

The word map in the sense of picture or image occurs 
frequently in the drama of the period. Richard 11^ Act V, 
sc. I, "Thou map of honour"; Gentleman Usher, Act I, 
"a map of basenesse"; Marlowe's Dido, Act I, sc. i, "the 
map of weather-beaten woe"; Titus Andronicus, Act III, 
sc. 2, "Thou map of woe," etc. 

Page 53 

Line 8: Edward of Wales. 
See note on 1. 36 of p. 10. 
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Page 54 

Line i8: Atbaixias. 

Ino, the wife of Athamas, inctured the wrath of Hera, 
because she had given suck to the infant Bacchus. As a pun- 
ishment she was pursued by her raving husband and with 
her youngest son, Melicertes, hurled by him into the sea. 

Line 21 : Then like Virginius will I kill my Child. 
An allusion to the slajring of Virginia by her father. 

Line 27: Ah myne seete EdouarL 

Should read Ach mein susse Eduart (Elze). 

Line 29: friendlichone. 

This is a misspelling oifreindlich an (Elze). 

seete hart = sweetheart. 

Page '58 

Line 34: Shall fasten him in fetters to the Chair. 
A stock situation that occurs in Antonio's Revenge^ Act V, 
sc. 2, The Woman Hater, Act V, sc. 5, and other plays. 

Page 60 

Line 38: rose Corance. 

Elze notes that "in Germany a 'Rosenkranz' served as a 
sjnnbol of virginity, and therefore in old popular songs often 
denotes maidenhead itself. " 

In connection with this passage and the use of ** corances ". 
in the stage direction that appears on the top of p. 33, a 
little further explanation of the rose corance seems in order. 
The German custom of wearing garlands on the bead is 
described at length by Pynes Moryson (Itinerary, vol. iv, 
209-210): ''Citizens daughters and Virgines of inferiour 
sort, weare nothing upon their heads, but their haire woven 
with laces, and so gathered on the fore-part of the head, 
with the forehead stroked up plaine, and upon the fore-part 
of the head the Gentlewomen weare a border of pearle, and 
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all other from the highest to the lowest, commonly weare 
garlands of roses, (which they call Crantzes), 

''For they keepe Roses all Winter in little pots of earth, 
whereof they open one each Saturday at night, and dis- 
tribute th^ Ro$es anaong th© women of the house, to the 
very kitchin maide; others keepe them ail in one pot, and 
weekely take as many Roses as they neede, and cover the 
rest, keeping them fresh till the next Summer. And the 
common sort mingle guilded nutmegs with these Roses, 
and make garlands thereof: Only women weare these 
Garlands in Winter, but in Summer time men of the better 
sort weare them within doores, and men of the common sort 
weare them going abroade. They keep^ Roses all Winter 
in this sort, they choose the doseet and thickest buds of all * 
kinds of Roses but the Damaske Roses best keepe the smell, 
and other kindes the colour. Then th^y take a pot of earth, 
and sprinckle 8ome bay salt in the bottoms, and lay these 
buds sevoraUy, not very dos^ one to the other, in two rowes 
one above the other, which done they sprinckle the same, 
and wet all the buds with two little glasses of Rhenish 
Wine, and againe sprinckle them with bay salt in greater 
quantity, yet such as it may not eate the leaves. In like 
sort they put up each two rowes of buds, till the pot be 
full, which they cover with wood or leade, so as no aire can 
enter, and then lay it up in a cold cellaFi where no sunne 
comes. When they take out the buds, they dip them in 
luke warme water, or put them into the Oven when the 
bread is taken out, which makes the leaves open with the 
turning of the buds betweene two fingers, then they dip a 
feather in rhenish wine, and wipe the leaves therewith, to 
refresh the colour, and some doe the like with rose water, 
to renew the smell. " 

(Page 63 

Line 34: Caius Cassius. 

Cassius, after his defeat at Philippi, believing all was lost, 
compelled Pindarus, his freedman, to put him to death. 
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Page 64 

Line 11 : Thou knewst too much of me to live with me. 
See Introduction. 

Line 22 : I crave thy Highness leave to bind thee first. 
See note on 1. 34 of p. 58. 

Page 63 

Lines 38-40 : Alphonsusdoth renounce the joyes of Heaven, 

The sight of Angells and his Saviours blood, 
And gives his Soul tmto the Devills power. 

This renunciation is hardly less sweeping than that of 
Marlowe's Faustus (sc. VI) : 



It 



And Faustus vows never to look to Heaven, 
Never to name God, or to pray to him, 
To bum his Scriptures, slay his ministers. 
And make my spirits pull his churches down. " 

Page 67 

Line 3: Thetis Son. 
Achilles. 

Line 3: Menetiades. 
Patrodus. 

Lines 14-15: This happy hand, blest be my hand there- 
fore, 
Reveng'd my Fathers d^th upon his soul. 

See Introduction. 

Line 37: broken on the Wheel. 
See Introduction. 

Page 69 
Line 10: More furiously than ere Laocoon ran. 
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See Mneidf Bk. II» 1. 41: Laocoon ardens summa de- 
currit ab arce. 

Line II: TV^y^ overthrow. 

A reference to the wooden horse, which the Trojans 
admitted within their walls. 

Line 28: What Bull of PAa/am. 

In this contrivance, a brazen buU, objectionable persons 
were slowly roasted to death. According to Jebb {Life of 
Richard Bentley) "as early as 500 B.C. Phalaris* name had 
become a proverb for horrible cruelty, not only m Sicily, 
but throughout Hellas. " 

In Fletcher's Valentinian, Act V, sc. 2, there is allusion 
to the torturing device cited above: "The brazen bull of 
Phalaris was fdgn'd. " 

Page 70 

Lines 2-3: There let the Judas, on a Jewish Gallowes, 
Hang by the heels between two English 
Mastives. 

See Introduction. 

Line 18: Aix. 

See note on 1. 8 of p. 25. 
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